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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is unnecessary to seek far-fetched or fanciful theories of the 
German offensive at Verdun, which came as a severe shock to 
politicians and journalists of the “ wish is father 
to the thought” school. It was no surprise to 
soldiers or serious students of war. The sugges- 
tion that the German General Staff embarked on wild-cat strategy 
involving seven or eight army corps, possibly ten, and necessitat- 
ing heavy losses that could ill be spared, in order to float the new 
War Loan or to “ rehabilitate the military reputation of the Crown 
Prince,” or generally “ to cheer up a depressed public”? by showing 
them that ‘“‘ something was being done,” are childish absurdities 
worthy of their authors, who never have understood and never 
will understand war. No extravagant explanation is needed of 
sound and intelligible strategy. If we could once and for all get 
it into our heads that Germany sees the war from her own point 
of view, which is not ours, we should have some chance of escaping 
from a Fool’s Paradise, just as Germany would be nearer realities 
if she could only grasp that Great Britain’s standpoint is diametri- 
cally different from her own. We feel convinced, despite the 
grotesque rumours of the past month, that the enemy’s land 
campaign is still controlled by soldiers. It has not yet relapsed 
into the hands of politicians or reached the stage of “‘ demonstra- 


tions,” as some of our newspapers seem to imagine. General von 
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Falkenhayn, the Chief of the Great General Staff, is the presiding 
genius for the time being. At any rate, the German Emperor 
ostentatiously disclaims responsibility in private conversation 
with his friends and adopts the pose of a Buddha in the back- 
ground. He condescends to show his face to the public at 
moments of great emotion. He has abandoned all pretensions 
to be a soldier and does not presume to interfere with the 
General Staff, which enjoys his unlimited confidence. That 
is the present posture, from which we may draw considerable 
encouragement, because had “ the frightful adventure ” achieved 
the sensational success anticipated when the ultimatums were 
dispatched to Paris and Petrograd on July 31, 1914, we feel 
tolerably sure that the modern Coriolanus would have proudly 
informed the world, “ Alone I did it.” Let us, however, accept 
the Emperor’s theory that he is a detached spectator of great 
events. General von Falkenhayn may at any moment share the 
fate of von Tirpitz, which has been that of every faithful servant 
of an inconstant Sovereign, but to-day he is the man in possession 
and is rumoured to be the very reverse of a fool, and it is we who 
should be fools to treat him as such. 


Conrrontine the German General Staff at the close of last year, 
when it became apparent to British Head-quarters that some 
movement was afoot—in the direction of Verdun— 
was, as always, the problem how to win the war in 
the shortest possible time. That is General von 
Falkenhayn’s raison d’étre. It is likewise the sole business of our 
Coalition, if they would only realize it. Contrary to the illusion of 
easy-going optimists, the initiative has always been with Germany, 
for this commonplace and wearisome reason, which we apologize 
for mentioning, viz. that she has devoted the last sixty years to 
organizing herself for war, which is the mainspring of her national 
life, while we have concentrated ourselves with equal fervour on 
preparing for peace. She continues to enjoy this enormous 
advantage ; we, to suffer this grievous handicap, which cannot be 
redressed in a day or a year or two years, as our Improvisors 
fondly imagine. It is not only a question of getting our manhood 
into khaki and providing them with weapons and munitions— 
this gigantic task is far from complete—but afterwards there is 
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the infinitely more difficult one of creating and educating the 
stafis—in fact creating an army. The “contemptible little 
Army” is no more. Wonders have been done in the efforts to 
replace it—more than was ever dreamt—but the organized nation 
in arms starts with a lead over the disorganized, unarmed People 
which it will take a very long time to catch up. It is necessary 
to repeat these truisms if we would hope to understand. Germany 
could strike when she pleased where she pleased, before any 
Ally would be in a condition of effective movement—apart from 
Russia’s brilliant surprise in Armenia. Where should the blow 
fall, not “to save the dynasty,” which is not in danger, but to 
defeat the enemy, though. doubtless Falkenhayn had one eye on 
Sweden and one on Rumania? We cannot accept the view of “ the 
comfortable Press of a comfortable people” that the German 
General Staff knows that Germany is beaten and is playing for 
time and terms. Her Sovereign, her soldiers, and her people 
still count on victory, as recent events go far to show, and there 
may be other disagreeable surprises in store for Self-complacency. 
Should Russia be the objective—as urged by the Hindenburg 
school, who have Petrograd on the brain? Or the Near East— 
as the Mackensens may have wished, before whom flashed visions 
of emulating Alexander the Great and Napoleon? It was not 
an easy question; war never is. The decision finally went in 
favour of a Western attack, because France is the most formidable 
enemy from a military point of view, and her defeat, even if not 
decisive, would do more to paralyse the Allies than anything else 
and enable Germany to polish off Russia. 


Moreover, there was in German eyes a fair prospect of a great 
coup were the venue well chosen, as sufficient big guns could 
A Decision ? be concentrated to smash any defence and enable 
picked German corps to break through, out- 
flank the French army, and gain a crushing victory. We can 
only understand recent events if we realize that the capture of 
Verdun during the closing days of February was regarded as 
a practicable operation by the German Staff, in whose judgment 
the fall of an “impregnable fortress” of great prestige would 
have been so demoralizing that in their overweening arrogance 
the Germans seriously believed that France would be reduced to 
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reason and would be ready to talk peace under the auspices 
of M. Caillaux, who is the German candidate for the French 
Premiership, just as Lord —— is their candidate for the British 
Premiership. Falkenhayn, being human, though a man of 
capacity and determination, is liable to err. He misjudged the 
military situation at Verdun, underrated the incomparable French 
army and its brilliant generalship, and completely misread the 
temper of the French nation, who would no more have succumbed 
to Potsdam because Verdun fell than we should capitulate if 
Falkenhayn landed in the kingdom of Fife. He had a second 
string to his bow. An offensive against France, whatever its 
results, would not preclude an offensive against Russia, with Riga 
as its immediate and Petrograd as its ultimate objective, as, 
despite the destruction of four million German troops by imagina- 
tive statisticians, the enemy can still hold two enormous fronts 
and attack as she pleases. It is useless proving that in the spring 
or the autumn—every spring, every autumn—Germany will be 
on her beam ends. So far each spring has found her more for- 
midable than the preceding autumn, and it were wiser not to 
anticipate her collapse before it actually occurs. The French 
have displayed such genius in holding Verdun, which has proved 
a veritable lure for the enemy, that well-informed people incline 
to the view that the amphibious attack on Russia, for which great 
preparations had been made, may be postponed. We shall see. 


For once France was lucky in her weather. There is reason to 
believe that the Germans were tempted by the early but delusive 
promise of spring to launch their attack prema- 
turely, and no sooner had they done so than the 
snow came down. Nevertheless, so prodigious had been the 
enemy’s preparations, so well chosen the ground, and so appalling 
the barrage of big guns, literally tearing the country to pieces, 
that there was considerable anxiety in Paris during the opening 
stage, when undoubtedly the enemy made substantial progress 
towards Verdun. General Joffre, who among other gifts possesses 
the rare faculty of judging men and the courage to back his 
judgment, was not entirely satisfied with the position, so he 
promoted General Pétain to the chief command, and from Feb- 
ruary 24 this fine soldier and born leader of men is understood 
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to have been responsible for the masterly defence of Verdun, 
which promises to become a classic—in conjunction with the 
great General de Castelnau, Chief of the Staff to the Generalissimo. 
Their plan, after extricating the three divisions which bore the 
brunt of the first attack from an impossible position across the 
Meuse, is understood to have been to encourage the enemy to 
beat himself by perpetual onslaught attended with the maximum 
losses and with enough gain in ground to prevent his breaking 
off as the French did when they realized that their Champagne 
offensive was costing them too much. General Pétain held 
successive positions with a minimum of men, eschewed costly 
counter-attack except on the fateful day of Douaumont, and 
carefully husbanded the enormous reserve which General Joffre 
had skilfully concentrated between Verdun and Paris. The 
Boches might conceivably have carried Verdun at one moment, 
but they never had the faintest chance of breaking through the 
French line. After a series of desperate struggles extending over 
five weeks, although the issue is still undecided as the Germans 
cannot resign themselves to a failure, they have nothing to show 
corresponding to their sacrifices, which on a moderate estimate 
can hardly fall short of the equivalent of five army corps.. Their 
bulletins tell their own tale, the enterprise being launched in the 
presence of the Emperor and a galaxy of sympathetic foreign 
correspondents come to see the new Sedan, which is now petering 
out as “ another siege of Sevastopol.” 


Lorp Norruc.ifFe, who is habitually depicted by the Radical 
Yellow Press as ‘“‘a panicmonger”’ whose internment is under- 
Lord stood to have been persistently pressed on the 
Northcliffe’s | Government by unsuccessful rivals, wrote a remark- 
Impressions = ably level-headed and readable account of Verdun, 
founded on first-hand information, in the Times and Daily Mail. 
He is one of the few newspaper proprietors who can wield the 
pen with the best craftsmen, while his warm sympathy for, and 
ardent admiration of, the French makes him an invaluable 
observer. He describes General Pétain as resembling Lord 
Roberts, “ though he is of larger build.” In accordance “ with 
the drastic changes that the French, like the Germans, are 
making in their commands, his rise has been so rapid that he 
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is little known to the French people, though greatly trusted by 
General Jofire and the Government.” At a gathering of French 
officers the question was mooted “ whether the French would not 
expect the British to draw off the Germans by making an attack 
in the West. ‘It is questionable,’ replied one young officer, 
‘whether such an attack would not involve disproportionate 
losses that would weaken the Allies.’” This same officer told 
Lord Northcliffe—and he was undoubtedly reflecting the best 
military opinion—that “although the capture of Verdun would 
cause great regret, owing to the historic name it bears, it would 
not, for many reasons, be more important than the pushing back 
of any other similar number of miles on the front.” Forts had 
become of little account nowadays, but the Germans used any 
piece of land they captured which happened to contain a fort 
for purposes of advertisement. In summarizing his impressions 
while disclaiming the role of a prophet, the writer declared there 
were then no means of estimating the prospective length of the 
battle of Verdun. 


To say that the French are confident of holding their own is 
not enough. They feel that they have the measure of the enemy 
both in men and matériel. They know that, given the necessary 
concentration of heavy artillery, either side can drive the other 
from the first, or even from the second, positions, but that, unless 
the bombardment be followed up by infantry attacks of far greater 
vigour and persistence than any yet executed by the enemy, and 
unless the advance of the enemy’s artillery can keep pace with 
that of the infantry, the defending force will have time to make its 
third positions practically impregnable. This is what has hap- 
pened round Verdun. To the north and the north-east the first 
and second French lines were obliterated by an intense bombard- 
ment executed with guns of which the smallest were 105 mm., 
while the bulk were 210 mm. Large numbers of still heavier 
weapons up to 380 mm. were freely used both in direct and in 
curtain fire. The weakness of the French forces holding the first 
and second lines accounts for the insignificance of their losses. 
Ground having been thus gained by the Germans to the north, 
the French evacuated voluntarily the marshy ground east of the 
Verdun ridges in the Woevre. The effect of this action was 
threefold. It gave the French a strong defensive line on high 
ground, it prevented the formation of a dangerous salient, and 
apparently it induced the Germans to believe that their enemy 
was demoralized. Verdun is unlikely to be taken. Nothing 
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justifies a belief that the spirit and the stamina of the German 
forces are equal to the task of dislodging the French from their 
present formidable positions. 


Verdun is still untaken and German Head-quarters are reduced 
to explaining that it was the French and not the German army 
which assumed the offensive. 


Ir is desirable, though difficult, in war to steer an even keel 
between irrational pessimism and unfounded optimism. It were 

remature to regard Verdun as a decisive battle 
bi chu aaiial the he of the end, but it is equally 
foolish to belittle its significance. It is a momentous eveut 
shedding undying lustre upon French arms. Germany had the 
initiative, she chose the locale. She selected her most competent 
commanders, her crack troops ; collected an unprecedented mass 
of heavy guns and challenged France to a duel ad mort, with 
Verdun as the immediate and Paris as the ultimate prize. France 
took up the gauntlet. We should be the last to underrate the 
enemy’s military capacity or achievement—that way danger lies ; 
this was the best-mounted offensive the war has yet seen, and 
attained a substantial measure of success. On the whole it was 
a failure, as it fell immeasurably short of the expectations, the 
efforts, and the sacrifices. The test of every battle is whether 
either side would fight it over again could they have foreseen the 
result. Had General von Falkenhayn anticipated where he would 
be to-day and what he would pay for getting there surely Verdun 
would have been left severely alone? On the other hand, General 
Joffre must rejoice, despite the grievous loss of gallant men, that 
Germany made this faux pas at this particular moment. What 
is the next item in the Falkenhayn programme? Falkenhayn 
was publicly denounced by Maximilian Harden as a gambler before 
this last throw. Is he still firmly seated in the saddle, or may he 
go the way of Tirpitz ?—who appears, somewhat illogically, to 
have been made the scapegoat for Falkenhayn’s failure, unless 
the Tirpitz resignation is “a blind” to cover some development 
of Tirpitz policy. How much longer will the battle of Verdun 
last ? Will the German heavy artillery afterwards be carted to 
the Eastern Front and Hindenburg be given another innings, or 
shall we see fresh movement in the West ? We in Great Britain 
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are aggrieved as we have long been expecting Hindenburg in 
London. Where is he? The Germans have had their shot at 
Russia and France, but so far, beyond a few Zeppelin raids and 
some casual bombardments, the villain of the piece has remained 
practically unscathed. We cannot think this immunity will 
endure, nor can we guess whether the enemy will come by air, by 
water, or under water, but we trust he will come. Every 
German mad dog, from the Emperor downwards, has been 
“ strafing’ us for twenty months. There is a widespread feeling 
that the moment is approaching for further “ frightfulness.”’ 
A good beginning is being made by the new campaign against 
unarmed steamers. 


WE give our readers fair warning that we propose to bore and 
possibly exasperate them from now onwards on the subject of 
Peace ; not that we regard Peace as in sight—we 
see no serious prospect of peace this year—but 
because there is every reason to believe that the 
enemy, who leave nothing to chance—not even high explosives 
or machine-guns—have already matured every detail of half 
a dozen alternative Peace programmes to suit every conceivable 
situation from complete victory to total defeat. We may be 
equally sure no ‘responsible’ person in this country has so 
much as given a thought to this thorny problem. “ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof” is the working maxim of the 
major Mandarin, and his minor follows suit. We are fobbed off 
with a warning against dividing the bear’s skin before we have 
killed the bear, but there is no harm in doing this providing we 
relax no efforts against the bear and do not underrate his strength. 
Those who most object to discuss Peace are those who have 
resolutely refused to face the realities of war. As a result, when- 
ever the peace crisis comes, whether this year, next year, the 
year after, or later on—we shall be as unprepared as we were 
for the war, while Germany will be as well equipped for the one 
as she was for the other. Only by patient forethought, intelli- 
gence, discernment, industry, and co-operation among the Allies 
can we hope to defeat Teutonic machinations. On the defeat 
of German arms, which is not yet contemplated in Berlin or 
Potsdam, though its consequences have been carefully considered, 
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German diplomacy would set to work to retrieve the situation 
at a Conference with the aid of neutrals and by throwing apples 
of discord among the Entente Powers. We do not suggest that 
these transparent tricks, which are nowadays “known to the 
police,” would necessarily succeed, as even unsuspecting Albion 
is fairly on guard against Prussian perfidy, but there is no reason 
whatsoever, as urged in a previous number of the National Review, 
why we should take the risk of any Conference. All the prece- 
dents are against it, as such bodies have invariably resolved 
themselves into hotbeds of intrigue at the expense of the 
victors, and we contemplate getting rid of the Asquith Govern- 
ment and then winning the war. Great Britain has had melan- 
choly experience of Peace Congresses. So has Russia, who was 
more than once robbed of what she had fairly gained in the 
field. Why not take a leaf out of Bismarck’s book in this 
matter ? 


BIsMARCK, with all his faults, was no fool, and resolutely refused 
to entertain any suggestion of a Conference after 1870, but, wisely 
from his own point of view, insisted on a simple, 
if somewhat brutal, settlement between victors 
and vanquished. To-day France must insist on 
no less. Bismarck made up his mind as to what he wanted, 
demanded it, and secured it on a threat of continuing the war. 
He scouted the notion that other Powers, envious of Prussian 
success, who had run none of her risks and had earned no moral 
right whatsoever to interfere, should step in to whittle away the 
prize. The Allies should make up their minds what they want 
and formulate their demands with their arms in their hands, 
in such a manner as to obviate misunderstanding. We may be 
told, what is true, that we have no Bismarck, but that is all the 
more reason for “clear,” not to say “ violent,” thinking on the 
part of the man in the street, and for resisting the Conference 
trap. As we have no one capable of upholding our interests 
in council, why confer? Russia has a shrewd idea as to her 
interests ; the same may be said of France and Italy and other 
victims of German aggression. Let us stop drifting. We 
attempted a very rough sketch of possible terms of peace in the 
National Review (November) which had the advantage of being 
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read out in the Reichstag by the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. If the question could be kept in 
the hands of the Fighting men to the exclusion of the Talking 
men until the Boches are on their backs, there would be some 
chance of securing a permanent peace instead of a temporary 
truce, which is the objective of Germany and his confederate, 
the International Jew. Directly official Germany realized that 
the Allies carried too many guns, after one or more big gambles— 
probably at sea as well as on land, and in the air—she would cry 
Pax in chorus with quasi-Potsdam parties elsewhere and impu- 
dently suggest the status quo ante 1914. In other words, we 
should all go home and lick our wounds. With a great show of 
magnanimity Germany would excuse the Allies from paying any 
war indemnity, and though the Hohenzollerns might have some 
difficulty in convincing their people that these terms afforded a 
triumphant vindication of their “ frightful adventure,” they 
might save their bacon and bamboozle the Boches on this as 
they have done on everything else. After a period of sulkiness, 
misery, and possibly discontent, Prussia would reopen the ball a 
generation hence. 


WE do not intend to insult the reader by discussing such terms, 
which would be received with a howl of execration throughout 
ii Mibied the civilized world, but we cannot afford to culti- 

vate illusions, and it is as well to recognize that 
there are Ministers—we trust not many—who never had any 
stomach for the war and are believed to be capable of accepting 
any terms, however disgraceful and humiliating. They are not 
trustworthy in any negotiation. Indeed the difficulty is to find 
politicians who are. The peace problem is as much off the 
Parliamentarian’s beat as the war problem. It were idle to 
make a mystery of what is perfectly well known to the Germans 
and is regarded by them as a valuable potential asset. They 
have yet another personal asset still more valuable and more 
dangerous to this country, viz. other members of the Coalition 
who mean well and honestly believe they wish to win the war, 
but who do not really know themselves and, anyhow, have not 
the necessary grasp or the necessary grit. Such would be a 
heavy handicap on the national cause, all the more because there 
is no doubt as to their loyalty and good intentions. They are 
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afflicted by sickly sentimentalism, which is completely out of 
place in all dealings with the Germans; they pride themselves 
on their cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism—qualities which 
at a peace crisis would be exploited in the interests of the least 
cosmopolitan and least humane Power, Prussia. Mr. Asquith, 
as Prime Minister, has pronounced the total and final destruc- 
tion of Prussian militarism as the British objective. He has 
repeated this acceptable formula over and over again as though 
he really meant it. No one outside Colney Hatch could be 
heard to suggest that this aim would be attained by returning 
to the status quo ante 1914. The future would belong to the 
quickest convalescent, which would undoubtedly be Prussia, to 
whom war is a religious rite, and Europe would once again be 
bathed in blood the moment Prussia believed herself to be stronger 
than her neighbours, which was the sole cause of the present war. 
We do not share the faith of optimists that it is possible to 
guarantee the world against all war, but the Allies could 
undoubtedly secure themselves and their descendants, say for 
the rest of the century, against any risk of a repetition of present 
horrors by smashing and crippling Prussia. Upon that task 
all our thoughts and energies should be bent. The Prussians 
have proved themselves to be wild beasts. Having Prussian- 
ized Germany and then the Dual Monarchy, they were able to 
enlist enormous forces in their hideous campaigns. The first 
step is surely to de-Prussianize Germany and Austria-Hungary ; 
in other words, we have to undo the work of Bismarck, who 
reared this monstrous superstructure upon blood and iron. 
Prussia must be crushed in war and remain crushed in peace if 
Europe is ever to be a tolerable habitation for civilized mankind. 
We rejoice that one great Imperial statesman, Mr. Hughes, the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister, to whom we can pay no higher 
compliment than to say that he is a worthy leader of the men of 
Anzac, should have the intelligence to grasp and the courage to 
proclaim the only possible policy towards the enemy. The 
subject is discussed elsewhere and the reader’s co-operation is 
earnestly besought, otherwise one fine day when we least expect 
it we shall wake up and find that the pass has been sold by Wait 
and See, as it was on that blackest of Black Saturdays (August 1, 
1914) when it was not obscurely hinted to France that we should 
stand aside while the common enemy destroyed her. 
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THE man in the street who cares for the future of his country 
and Europe simply cannot afford to allow these matters to be 
High Finance disposed of by the man in the Cabinet, whose 

mind as a general rule is absorbed in day-to-day 
routine and never has the time or the inclination to look six 
months ahead, still less a year. Moreover, in one very important 
respect this country is heavily handicapped, i.e. by our 
cosmopolitanism of the last seventy years whereby British 
Finance has become honeycombed with aliens—not always 
desirable. Some of our financiers, it must in fairness be 
admitted, while bearing foreign names, are British in sympathy. 
Here and there among these wanderers from outre mer you may 
even find some as keen as any Briton. But on the whole, while the 
sinews of war are provided by the British, their control is largely 
in the hands of foreigners or quasi-foreigners, or of Englishmen 
and Scotsmen with so many foreign connexions as to make them 
indistinguishable from foreigners. So strong and unwholesome 
is the atmosphere of Lombard Street that men who wish to be 
patriots and have contributed precious blood and considerable 
treasure to the British cause are at this very moment, despite 
everything that has happened, looking forward to the happy 
day when they and their banks will be able to resume former 
relations with the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, the Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft, and all the other Zeppelin agencies engaged 
in peacefully penetrating Germany’s victims. These “ financiers ” 
live in a little world of their own, like the politicians. Cosmo- 
politanism is the breath of their nostrils. They cannot conceive 
a serious and definite break with Germany as a matter of 
deliberate and determined policy. It is time their education 
began. As an illustration of the power of the International 
Jew may be instanced the suppression of the names of the 
subscribers to the War Loan. Such a list would disclose the 
interesting fact, both discouraging and encouraging, that though 
the City of London may be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the International Jew—it has been almost impossible 
in this generation to do any issuing business or any accepting 
business without him—an overwhelming proportion of the cash 
comes out of British pockets. The House of Commons should 
press for the names of the subscribers so that we may realize 
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where our financial strength really lies. It will meet with the 
strongest opposition because if published it would shatter the 
pretensions of the R’s, the Sch——-s, the KI——-+, the C——-s, 
the S——s, etc., to call the tune on the pretext that they pay 
the piper. Britons pay the piper. German Jews call the tune 
and buy the titles in our country. 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that some of “ our ” greatest 
financial houses—‘‘ our” in the sense that they are domiciled 

’ here and make their fortunes here, though their 
Crammond’s hearts are across the Rhine—were caught grievously 

a napping in August 1914, having a vast number of 
Bills outstanding in Germany. Either they were ignorant of 
German policy and preparations—which seems incredible, as in 
that case they must be a pack of fools—or they must have been 
convinced of their ability to keep this country out of the war 
while “my spiritual home” destroyed France and Russia and 
dominated Europe. They worked like Trojans to that end. 
They probably thought that if we remained neutral their Bills 
would be met, but as it is they are feeling somewhat blue, as 
the prospect of repayment by bankrupt Germany, which was 
never rosy, grows fine by degrees and beautifully less. We shall 
get no help from Ja haute finance upon the indemnity to be paid 
by the enemy. Our cosmopolitans are horrified at the suggestion ; 
it does not suit their book, it is incompatible with the policy 
of “kiss and be friends.” It would “hurt and humiliate” the 
Germans. One of our ablest authorities, Mr. E. Crammond, Secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Stock Exchange, discussed this important 
question at a meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce (March 
20, 1916), when he estimated the aggregate war expenditure 
of the Allies to March 31, 1917, as approximately £8,600,000,000, 
which is under rather than over the mark. “It would be 
a great mistake for the Allies to impose such a moderate 
indemnity on Germany and Austria as they would be able to 
pay off in the course of a certain number of years,” of which 
the effect would be to give an immense stimulus to the productive 
capacity of Germany and to encourage the development of her 
foreign trade, for obviously she could not pay unless she were 
given an opportunity of doing so. The proper procedure was 
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for the Allied war expenditure to be assessed by an international 
Commission and presented in one claim. Before the war Germany 
possessed over five million tons of merchant shipping, or about 
10 per cent. of the total merchant shipping of the world. She 
was now endeavouring to destroy as much merchant shipping 
as possible so that when peace came her proportion of the total 
might be greater. 


Mr. CRAMMOND suggested that 


the German merchant fleet should be applied first in making 
£8,000,000,000 8000 the loss which each maritime Power, bellige- 
Metis rent or neutral, had suffered through German 
submarines and mines. Germany should be compelled to return 
in kind, not in money, the rolling-stock and machinery, raw 
material, manufactured goods, works of art, etc., which she had 
stolen from Belgium, Northern France, Poland, and Serbia. 


When credit had been given for all the assets thus realized there 
might remain a balance owing from Germany to the Allies of 
£8,000,000 ,000. 


The German and Austrian Governments should be required 
to issue debt certificates to the War Debt Commission which 
would be distributed among the Allied Powers in proportion to 
their claims. Each Power should undertake to impose upon 
its trade with Germany and Austria a war debt import duty on 
all manufactures and a war debt export duty on all exports of 
raw material to the Germanic Empire, both by way of surcharges 
on their ordinary tariffs. The Maritime Powers should undertake 
to impose supplementary war dues on all German and Austrian 
shipping entering their ports. The proceeds from these various 
duties and shipping dues should be paid over by the Allied Powers 
to the War Debt Commission, by whom they might be distributed. 


If after the lapse of a certain number of years the Allies became 
convinced that the Germanic peoples were not likely to disturb 
the peace of the world again, the question of cancelling the war 
debt services and abolishing the duties might be considered. 


This plan would have the effect-of making Germany’s foreign 
trade, as it were, a hostage for her good behaviour in the future. 
The claims of Belgium, Northern France, Poland, Serbia, and 
Montenegro should be treated as preferential and paid in full. 


This strikes us as an excellent and well thought-out scheme, 


Sa iRe Canine. 
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but what chance is there of any positive policy being adopted 
by our Wait-and-Sees ? While arousing approval throughout His 
Majesty’s Dominions, such proposals excite derision in Downing 
Street. 


THERE is another danger looming ahead which need be no danger 
if it be foreseen and ensured against. President Wilson has 
President been itching throughout the war to play Provi- 
as dence, ostensibly in the interests of peace, really 
Providence —_ in order to increase his prestige among his country- 
men, who would be immensely flattered if the White House was 
instrumental in restoring order in distracted Europe. He has 
already sent his confidant, Colonel Howse, on two missions to 
report as to whether the moment is propitious for an overture. 
We have no means of knowing the colonel’s verdict, but as he is 
reputed to be a shrewd and sagacious observer, he has presumably 
informed the President that all the omens are singularly unfavour- 
able for any démarche. As the autumn approaches, all the 
more as there is a Presidential election impending, Washington 
will become desperately keen to assert itself. Americans expect 
Germany to grow more amenable with the lapse of time, and no 
doubt, should all her various sea tricks fail, she may make a virtue 
of necessity and affect to acquiesce in international law as laid 
down by President Wilson, who in his turn, for electioneering pur- 
poses, might be tempted to believe in his own diplomatic triumph, 
which would make him increasingly amiable towards Germany 
and steadily stiffer towards Great Britain and the Allies, emphasis 
being always laid on the “ British”’ part of the Alliance, because, 
despite the Spectator, John Bull is not popular in the United 
States, and it is always easy to arouse animosity against him. 
To save his own bacon, Mr. Wilson must try to promote peace 
and have a say in the terms. He is therefore likely to urge 
unsuitable proposals at inconvenient moments. To avoid dis- 
agreeable controversy with an American President excited by 
an ‘election, of which we have had unpleasant experiences in 
former years, the Allies would be well advised to give early 
friendly and unofficial intimation to the United States—to the 
people and the politicians no less than to the Washington world— 
that this war will be fought to a finish and that there is no scope for 
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the ministrations of third parties, however amiable, at any stage. 
That America—who is being enriched beyond the dreams of 
avarice by the war, who is not only doing a roaring trade with 
the Allies but a roaring trade with Germany and will obtain 
permanent security for her colossal wealth through our sacrifices 
—should attempt to impose terms after ostentatiously 
proclaiming her neutrality upon all the great human issues involved 
is about “the limit.” Unfortunately, Sir Edward Grey has never 
seen America and is as ignorant of American policy and American 
politics as of the Balkans. He labours under the delusion that 
the American people have the same sentimental affection towards 
Great Britain as he and his friends entertain towards her. If 
he knew the truth, instead of continually thrusting Great Britain 
forward in Anglo-American negotiations he would persuade 
France to take the lead, as she is infinitely more popular 
across the Atlantic than we are and any President would be 
much more reluctant to quarrel with her than with us. It 
would be bad electioneering. It seems unfortunate that 
where there is genuine sentiment we should get no benefit from 
it owing to Sir Edward Grey’s hallucination, which in fairness 
it must be admitted is shared by many of his colleagues, Unionist 
and Radical. As Kaunitz observed, ‘‘The ignorance of the 
British is prodigious.” That America is not exclusively com- 
posed of Wilsons is clear from the remarkable indictment of 
Democratic Policy recently pronounced by a great American, ex- 
Senator Root, the text of which will be found elsewhere. 


ALL our troubles, all our anxieties, most of our blunders, our 
doubt, hesitation, and pain, are primarily attributable to the 

personality of the Prime Minister—an unhappy 
= accident of our Party system. The nation is 
sound, the Empire is sound, the people generally are “ doing 
their bit,” class feeling has died out, sex antagonism has dis- 
appeared. There never was such whole-hearted co-operation E 
among all that is best in every section of the community 4 
as the present war has witnessed. Any failures—and there 
have been one or two black spots—are mainly due to the lack of 
leadership, without which no democracy can do itself justice. 
Only the Government is inept. It is arguable that every self- 
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governing nation has the Ministry it deserves. This is doubt- 
less true of the longrun. Weare paying the penalty of past follies 
in having allowed the professional politician to rule the roost, 
but in fairness to the electors it must be remembered that there 
has been no mandate since 1910, when, and for four years subse- 
quently, the country was given to understand by those who were 
supposed to know, and were certainly in a position to know, that 
war was altogether beyond the range of practical politics. It 
was not one of those contingencies against which reasonable men 
need insure. Infinitely contemptuous were the Triumvirate who 
controlled our policy, Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, and Sir Edward 
Grey, towards “scaremongers” and “alarmists.” In public, 
and still more in private, they ridiculed and denounced the 
Roberts propaganda and demonstrated the serenity of the 
international position by devoting the Party machinery to the 
development of a policy which spelt Civil War. We refuse to 
believe that this egregious Trio would have reduced our modest 
Ammunition Vote in 1912 and 1914 had they foreseen the future. 
Unfortunately, when the storm came, Mr. Asquith, though 
imagining himself to be cast for the réle of Pitt, was unable to 
imitate Pitt, who instantly sloughed off his political barnacles 
and lived, thought, and dreamt of but one thing, the vigorous and 
triumphant prosecution of the life-and-death struggle against 
Napoleon. Mr. Asquith made no serious attempt to pull himself 
together. He had openly gloried in Wait and See in peace. He 
remained Wait and See in war. After twenty months of war 
he is still Wait and See. But the war has moved on—it refused 
to Wait and See. 


THERE is universal confidence in the righteousness of our cause 
and a total inability to conceive a German victory, but these 
Don’t Care feelings are coupled with a conviction which is 
spreading like prairie fire that we have no right 
to jeopardize European civilization and tempt Providence by 
allowing our fate to remain at the mercy of a callous cynic who 
will never do anything to-day that can, by hook or by crook, be 
postponed until to-morrow, or better still the day after, who will 
never make a decision when he can appoint a Committee. It 


was said that the greatest soldiers and sailors left the presence of 
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Pitt feeling braver than when they had entered it. No one has 
ever said anything of this kind about Pitt’s successor. On the 
contrary, it would be more accurate to say that every one comes 
away from a conversation with Mr. Asquith with distinctly lowered 
vitality. ‘‘ He doesn’t seem to care” is the verdict of all but a 
handful of sycophants who cling to him for what they get out of him. 
The entire position would be instantaneously transformed had we a 
man of energy, earnestness, enthusiasm, at the head of our affairs. 
It is not asking an enormous deal for such an Empire at such a 
time. A second-rate man with his heart in his work would be 
ten times more useful than this first-rate Parliamentarian with 
all the attributes of Party leadership in peace, when things don’t 
matter, but with none of the attributes of national statesmanship 
in war, when they do, He remains the Party leader, in temporary 
association with Party opponents because his first essay at war 
management broke down. His mind is preoccupied with Party 
interests, and the aspect of the conflict which most seriously 
concerns him is its probable effect on “ the course of our public 
life,” 2.e. our domestic Party squabbles, which don’t matter a row 
of pins. Its real gravity, its larger issues, the far-reaching prob- 
lems demanding solution confronting us in every direction, leave 
him comparatively cold, though he can always at the shortest 
possible notice make an adequate speech upon any topic. The 
Premier’s inertia infects all his colleagues more or less, some of 
whom are already unrecognizable to those who regarded them as 
men of courage, character, and capacity before they joined the 
Coalition. It becomes reflected all through the various Depart- 
ments, few of which are unreservedly devoting themselves to the 
prosecution of the war, save in so far as it reacts on the Depart- 
ment. In fact we have a purely departmental Government 
without a head, thinking and working departmentally. 


THERE never was a moment when it was more vital to get decision 
from the Executive. We never had an Executive from which it 
was more difficult to get any decision. This is 
attributed by some to the fact of its being a 
Coalition of divergent opinions which cannot agree. 
By others to its vast numbers. Both these things are drawbacks, 
but the main drawback is the constitutional inability of Mr. 
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Asquith to make up his mind on any subject. Divisions in the 
Cabinet have not been on Party lines. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Lord Lansdowne are the chief pillars of the Premier, 
There would be no improvement if the Unionists retired and the 
Cabinet were reduced from twenty-three to three, so long as 
Mr. Asquith remained. But if he went, whoever his successor, 
we should see an immense and salutary change. So long as he 
remains we have no right to hope for any improvement and we 
do not deserve success. There is a general consensus of opinion 
on this point and growing indignation with those politicians who 
continue to sacrifice the general to the particular. Doubtless 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, Sir F. E. Smith, Lord Curzon. 
Lord Selborne, and Lord Robert Cecil think they are acting 
patriotically in upholding the Premier, but as a matter of fact 
they are killing their Party, which matters little, and their 
country, which matters much. One asks oneself whether, in 
the face of such knock-out blows as the combined Party Caucuses 
have lately sustained in Hertfordshire, this tragic farce can 
endure. 


ALTHOUGH we prate of the Mother of Parliaments and proudly 
proclaim ourselves to be “ the envy and admiration of surrounding 
Foreign nations,” other _communities would appear to 
Emnsaples manage their politicians better than we do. They 

have learnt the art of ‘‘ Stellenbosching ”’ Ministers 
found unequal to their responsibilities, but with us men may 
come and men may go but the Vicar of Bray goes on for ever. 
“ Once in office, always in office” is the watchword of our Man- 
darinate. Autocratic Russia has discarded M. Goremykin, whom 
every patriot had long hoped to see the last of. Democratic 
France has altered and improved her Government more than 
once during the war and anticipates further alterations and 
improvements. Ifa Viviani is deemed inadequate a Briand takes 
his place. If a Briand is found wanting a successor will appear. 
The French refuse to jeopardize the State for the sake of any 
individual. In Greece, another parliamentary Government of 
an extreme type, we have seen striking transformations on the 
personal initiative of a strictly constitutional Sovereign who did 
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not hesitate to dismiss a | powerful and popular Minister of whose 
policy he did not approve. We may regret King Constantine’s 
action, but that is not the point. He did what he deemed right 
in the interests of his country, and so far the country has supported 
him. The King of the Belgians has changed several Ministers 
without any “ by your lowe The German Emperor dismissed 
the Chief of the Great General Staff on the failure of the first 
offensive against Paris, although he bore the illustrious name of 
Moltke. Recently Wilhelm II has sent the father of the German 
Navy, the “eternal” Tirpitz, about his business because he 
believes that Admiral Capelle will make a better Minister of 
Marine. Will not His Majesty King George, who has elected 
hitherto to efface himself throughout the war to almost a dangerous 
degree, rejoice the hearts of his subjects, send a thrill throughout 
his wide Dominions, and convince the world that our Crown is 
still a living institution by removing the Vicar of Bray to some 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility. Surely the 
Vicar has had sufficient opportunity of displaying his genius as 
Supreme War Lord—Antwerp, Dardanelles, Mesopotamia will 
ever be associated with hisname. Our Fighting men are splendid. 
Why not give them a fighting chance by providing them with a 
serious Premiership ? 


ALL our muddles are due to the same cause. Only an Asquith 
could make such a hideous mess of a relatively simple military 
“5 problem. Just as he scoffed at National Service 
pareery before the war as beneath the notice of superior 
persons, so he continued to scoff at National Service 

throughout the first year of the war, steadily refusing to look 
six months ahead, being always convinced that six months 
would bring peace. ‘‘ Why raise unnecessary issues? Why create 
Parliamentary difficulties? Why irritate our supporters? We 
have begun on the Voluntary System and shall end on the Volun- 
tary system. The war will be over before we could raise a 
Compulsory Service Army even if we required one. Let sleeping 
dogs lie.” Such was the wisdom of Downing Street. Mr. Asquith 
remained deaf to all appeals ; he would not consider any scheme ; 
he did not pretend to listen. Wiser and more patriotic colleagues 
were in despair. They realized what they were in for but had not 
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the necessary will-power to enforce their conviction. They 
lacked push and go. They should have gone when they found the 
Premier hopeless on this vital issue, though the mere threat to 
go, provided it was serious, would have brought him down. 
Many months were wasted in manceuvring from one position to 
another, first by national registration, and then we had the Derby 
scheme, while our military commitments grew under the pressure 
of events, the strategy of “little packets,” and the temporary 
Russian collapse. Last autumn, as the reader will remember, 
we were threatened with disasters in many directions, and ulti- 
mately, on the failure of Lord Derby’s initial effort, the Premier 
was inveigled into his pledge of ‘“‘ Single men first,” evidently 
without realizing its full significance and certain consequences. 
Thereafter the descent of our virtuous Voluntaryists to the abyss 
of Compulsion was rapid, and after the usual Cabinet crisis at 
Christmas ridiculus mus emerged in the shape of the Military 
Service Bill, which, though too strong for the stomach of Sir 
John Simon, was sufficiently mild for the delicate digestions of 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Mr. Runciman, Mr. McKenna, and Sir Edward 
Grey, whom optimists averred would accompany Sir John into 
retirement. 


WHILE the Home Secretary went into the wilderness equally 
mischievous colleagues of “ indistinguishable ’ * views remained 
Ridiculus behind in the Cabinet to sell the pass. They 
Mus whittled away the principle they pretended to 

accept, and, thanks to the feebleness of the Twenty- 
Two, the Military Service Bill, even as originally presented to 
the House, was not a serious measure. The debates consisted on 
the one hand of fine patriotic demonstrations in which the best 
men of the Labour Party greatly distinguished themselves, and on 
the other of a series of ignominious capitulations by the Wait and 
Sees to a factious Opposition consisting of two men and a boy 
composed of conscientious and unconscientious objectors, who, 
while affecting devotion to the Voluntary System, had done 


* “T believe there are sitting on the Front Bench now gentlemen who hold opinions 
about Compulsion which are indistinguishable from my own.” (Sir John Simon, 
ex-Home Secretary, House of Commons, January 5, 1916, First Reading Military 
Service Bill.) 
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nothing to make it a success and not a little to make it a failure, 
though it was now pronounced to be the Palladium of our liberties. 
“ Anything to help the German cause, anything to hinder the 
British cause,” is the motto of the pro-Boche faction, the ramp 
of the old pro-Boer party, who, however, have not the courage 
of their convictions and dare not say openly that they want 
Germany to win, or, what is the same thing, that they are indifferent 
as to whether we lose. Instead of resolutely grasping the nettle, 
dealing frankly with the people, and treating these crypto- 
traitors as they deserve, Ministers, by temporizing, by apologizing, 
by fumbling, encouraged all cranks and allowed their ridiculus 
mus to become still more ridiculous. Before the Bill was placed 
on the Statute Book it was eaten up with exemptions, and the 
process of attrition has been carried on ever since by various 
devices and such Departments as the Board of Trade, Agriculture, 
the Bank of England, etc., all of which are thinking more of their 
own paltry affairs than of winning the war. But what can be 
expected when even the War Office becomes an asylum for con- 
scientious objectors, and ex-Ministers are not above obstructing 
local Tribunals in the interests of some protégé. There was 
no room for any illusion as to the mentality of the Cabinet 
from the moment the Morning Post exposed the scandal of a 
Member of Parliament excusing himself to his constituents for 
opposing Compulsion on the express ground that a present 
member of the Cabinet—therefore not Sir John Simon—had asked 
him to organize opposition to it.* The culprit has refused to 
own up so far, but he can hardly hope to escape ultimate detection. 


In truth the Government have never seriously organized the nation 
for war and still hesitate todo so. This delay, like most of our 
blunders, failures, and misfortunes, is because a 
The Man : : 
headless Government is necessarily a heedless 
Problem ; : . 
Government. It has no direction and no drive. 
It lives from crisis to crisis and will continue to do so until the 
* « His vote on the Bill (against the Military Service Bill) was to be regarded asa 
protest against the intrigue and plotting by which it was preceded. His action was 
prompted by a present Member of the Cabinet, who had asked him to organize 
opposition to the Bill, as the hands of the Premier were being forced by the Compulsion 


party.” (Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., Wood Green Liberal Association, Tottenham, 
February 12, 1916.) 
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Gordian knot is cut in the only possible way. The reason for 
“* swapping horses ” is that we are not “ crossing the stream ” but 
simply drifting on its surface. We had a munitions crisis last 
year, primarily due to the Prime Minister’s conviction that we 
and our Allies were superabundantly supplied with high explo- 
sives. We now have a “ man crisis,” as many of us foresaw, for 
precisely the same reason, namely, that Ministers preferred to 
bury their heads in the sand and resolutely refused to make 
adequate provision to maintain our large armies in the field. 
But it must not be supposed that because we hear less of 
the munitions crisis and much of the Munitions Department 
that the men at the Front have all the munitions they 
require. On the contrary, whereas the French have made 
good all shortcomings, opposite us the Boches can still fire off 
as many heavy guns in a day as we fire off in a month. But the 
“man crisis” is the immediately pressing problem—some day 
presumably the Munitions Department will supply the munitions. 
Whereas many British companies in infantry battalions in the 
trenches are down to 150 or even 100, German companies are 
still 220 and 250, 2.e. frequently double ours. Those who are 
beating the Boche by arithmetic should put this in their pipes 
and smoke it. There is a severe shortage of drafts because our 
Micawbers doubtless hoped that something unexpected might 
turn up to end the war. The man problem is now far too 
serious to be solved by formule, makeshifts, or subterfuges. It 
is no longer a question of “‘ the Premier’s pledge ” or of “‘ Lord 
Derby’s good faith,” of “ single men first ” or “ attested married 
men,” but of systematically organizing Great Britain from top 
to bottom as Germany, Russia, and France are organized. At 
the present time we are marking time rather than making war. 
Even the Spectator, which has likened Mr. Asquith to Lincoln, 
realizes the need and the remedy. “ We are fully in agreement 
with the Liberal War Committee in advocating Compulsion all 
round, and trust the Unionist War Committee may follow suit. 
Such action, if it is taken in the proper spirit, should not in 
the least embarrass the Coalition Government. It will show 
them, however, that the representatives of the people are willing 
to take the responsibility of enacting Compulsion the moment the 
Executive Government deem it necessary. That should prove 
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a great source of strength to the Government as a whole.” 
(The Spectator, March 25, 1916.) So it should, but, unfortu- 
nately, we are once more up against a Premier’s pledge : 

I am of opinion that, in view of Lord Derby’s campaign, no 
case has been made out for general compulsion. I, at any rate, 


would be no party to a measure which had that for its object. 
(Mr. Asquith introducing Military Service Bill, January 5, 1916.) 


How does our esteemed contemporary the Spectator propose to 
get rid of it? Our watchword is, “Scrap the Prime Minister 
and win the War.” 


ALTHOUGH editors are supposed to be omniscient, we do not 
pretend to understand the air problem, on which we have a multi- 
The Ai tude of counsellors, not alwaysin accord. But that 
e Air ; — : . 

is no reason for waiting to see, which must in any 
event be the wrong attitude in war. We rejoice at the return 
of Commander Pemberton Billing to the House of Commons 
if only as a hint to Downing Street of what is in store for our 
Grand Dukes. We believe he would have been elected had he 
never so much as mentioned the air, as his constituents wished to 
show their disgust of the Coalition. He has already quickened 
the interest of the Mandarins in the air, which they were prepared 
to ignore until they learnt to their amazement that votes and seats 
were involved. But so far we have no air policy but merely 
inter-Departmental conflicts, while the local mastery of the air, 
which thanks to our devoted and splendid young aviators we 
enjoyed at the beginning of the war, at the Front, has passed 
away, though we hope only temporarily, owing to the energy 
of the German Government in providing superior flying- 
machines while our authorities, “as usual,’ slimbered. We 
at the Back have the sacred duty of seeing that our flyers, 
who are second to none, are provided with the best machines and 
proper training under reasonable conditions. At present all three 
are lacking. We agree with Mr. Pemberton Billing and con- 
gratulate him on his courage in telling the Treasury Bench the 
truth—however unpalatable—that it is nothing less than 
“murder ” to dispatch a slow machine with one-eyed armament 
against a superior. The handicap is doubtless being redressed 
thanks to the disturbance in the Press and in Parliament, and 
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when the Boche has been driven out of the air, Ministers will 
doubtless claim our gratitude and admiration and load them- 
selves with honours. But these things are still remote. The 
country is incensed with official shilly-shallying on the whole 
question, and would be yet angrier were the truth known. Nor 
will it be fobbed off by premature enterprises eked out by 
communiqués resembling “eye-wash.” The fact that Lord 
Haldane advises us to construct Zeppelins should give pause to 
enthusiasts, as so far he has failed to be right on any single Anglo- 
German problem. His present attitude is a powerful, if not 
conclusive, argument against these gasbags. If Lord Haldane 
believed in them why were none built during the long regime of 
“Clear Thinking” in Whitehall, when he claimed to possess 
inside knowledge of what was going on in “ my spiritual home ” ? 
It seems rather late in the day for a feeble imitation of the enemy. 
The main thing is to remove Flying from the control of lawyer- 
politicians and place it under capable, practical, scientific men. 


ANOTHER of Mr. Asquith’s “little packets’ which has grievously 
miscarried is the gallant and devoted Force under the capable 
and skilful leadership of General Townshend, which 
has already been besieged at Kut-el-Amara for 
more than a hundred days after abandoning its 
wild-goose chase to Bagdad on which it was launched by the 
sapient Five, or the super-sapient Twenty-Two, or by some variant 
of these War Lords. In political circles it is customary to credit 
“the Government” with every success and to debit “the man 
on the spot ” with every failure. When all goes well we hear little 
of the “ Experts,” “the Naval and Military Authorities,” but 
only of the Downing Street genius who inspired the enterprise, 
but in heavy weather we are invariably informed that “all the 
Military Authorities” or “‘ the highest Naval Authority ” con- 
curred, we are never allowed to have their account of the trans- 
action—and we are invited to transfer the blame from the present 
politician to the distant General who is unable to defend himself. 
The public are sick of this mean game and refuse to play it any 
longer. We strongly advise our readers to suspend their judgment 
upon the whole Mesopotamian misadventure until we know the 
facts and to be on their guard against all ex-parte statements 
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casting blame on absentees. Under our system the Prime Minister 
is primarily responsible. He controls Army and Navy. He is 
the author of every “ little packet.” Mr. Asquith informed the 
world we were “ within measurable distance of Bagdad ”—so 
we were as the crow flies. We should like to know the size of the 
Force dispatched on this errand, also whether, in the policy 
behind it, there was no desire for some coup de thédtre asa set-off 
to the bloody fiasco of the Dardanelles. The dates are, to say 
the least, suspicious. The country awaits news of the relief of 
General Townshend by General Aylmer with keen anxiety. The 
medical arrangements are now officially admitted to have been 
“lamentable.” They were on a par with this insensate “ side- 
show ”’ strategy. 


TuHE folly of the clever is ever an attractive theme. It invariably 
comes as a fresh surprise, although there is usually a strong streak 
.,, Of silliness in exceptional intellects. Mr. Winston 
a Churchill, Major Churchill, Colonel Churchill, 
General Churchill, or whatever he may be at the 

moment of writing, as promotion comes quickly to politicians, 
committed a portentous gaffe when he returned from the Front— 
at a moment when leave was not superabundant—in order to 
rehabilitate himself and Lord Fisher. It is true he succeeded in 
killing two birds with one stone, but they were not the birds he 
aimed at. Instead of destroying the present First Lord and the 
present First Sea Lord, he destroyed the last First Lord and the 
last First Sea Lord. Almost anything may happen in war, but 
it seems humanly impossible that either Field-Marshal Churchill 
or Lord Fisher should regain control of the Admiralty. For this 
relief much thanks. It marks the end of a pestilent agitation 
run by one or two hysterical cranks and all the Navy’s bitterest 
enemies, such as the Nation and the Manchester Guardian, who 
exploit the ignorance of the innocent. Lord Fisher is a great 
land-lubber’s sailor. To the journalist who has never seen the 
sea except between Dover and Calais Lord Fisher is the British 
Navy. He is the Nelson of the newspapers, whom he has assidu- 
ously courted throughout a long life. But the real Navy—those 
who go down to the sea in ships and do their business in great 
waters—are profoundly disgusted with all this intriguing, of 
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which, however, no small thanks to Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill, 
we should now have heard the last. We adhere to the view that 
in war the Navy should be exclusively under naval control. 
But it would be much worse to make Lord Fisher First Lord 
than to leave Mr. Balfour where he is, because at any rate Mr. 
Balfour knows he is not a sailor and does not pretend to be one, 
while Lord Fisher, who has hardly been to sea this century, 
would insist on directing our Fleets by wireless from Whitehall, 
with no small advantage to the enemy. 


So far as personnel goes all is well with the British Navy. It 
could not be better. Never have our Fleets been in more compe- 
tent hands, though probably in the Navy as in 
other professions some young men who ought to 
be pushed on are kept back, while some older men who 
ought to move on remain where they are. But the Grand 
Fleet is hors concours. It would be an impertinence to praise 
Admiral Jellicoe—we can only take off our hats to him and to 
the officers and men under his command, which we should like 
to see greatly extended. The personality of Sir Henry Jackson, 
the First Sea Lord, is not familiar to the man in the street, nor 
has he ever run after the newspapers, but the Navy heartily echoes 
the tribute of Mr. Balfour and Sir Hedworth Meux to Sir Henry 
as essentially the right man in the right place. The First Lord’s 
resolute refusal to surrender his First Sea Lord to the interested 
clamour of a handful of intriguers with axes to grind is warmly 
applauded everywhere, while Mr. Balfour’s roasting of his prede- 
cessor over a slow fire will not soon be forgotten by the House 
of Commons. At the same time, Colonel Churchill’s irruption, 
however ill-meant, was not an unmixed evil. British Govern- 
ments rarely do well when left alone. They only flourish under 
pinpricks. Recent controversies should help to clear the air and 
to strengthen the hands of the sailors against the politicians. In 
certain respects the Admiralty Board might be improved, 
as it is not without weak vessels, which accounts for some of the 
arrears, which are undoubtedly serious. Then again, the labour 
problem has been allowed to drift on from month to month, like 
everything else under the Wait and See dispensation, and now 
presents disquieting features admitted by Mr. Balfour, which, 
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with the “ freak ” shipbuilding of Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher, 
shares responsibility for the fact that our Fleet is not so large as 
it should be or as we were encouraged to believe it would be. 
Pre-eminent is the duty of protecting the men at sea, who shoulder 
prodigious responsibilities and form the corner-stone of European 
civilization, against the constant irritant of the amateur strategist, 
who is still a power in the land with his wild-cat schemes, which 
must result in certain losses we cannot afford, while the possible 
gains are visionary. 


Ir the projects urged upon British Admirals by “ responsible 
statesmen ” since the beginning of the war could be exposed to 
.,, the public gaze, we should realize that our Fleets 
acct *might have been sunk several times over had not 
our seamen been much wiser than our politicians. 
The craze that ‘“‘ something must be done,” which is the per- 
petual cry of your “ rattled ” Parliamentarian at the Back who is 
himself doing nothing, is a continual menace to naval and mili- 
tary strategy. The nation, which shares the Navy’s confidence in 
the great seaman in whose hands lies the fate of this and many 
other countries, confidently counts on Admiral Jellicoe’s remaining 
master in his own house. We equally rely upon Sir William 
Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and Sir 
Douglas Haig doing what they believe to be right on land at their 
own time, and refusing to be hustled into premature movements 
or deterred from those which they regard as strategically sound 
because the Five or the Twenty-Three would like or dislike an 
offensive. It is vital to emancipate British strategy ashore and 
afloat from forensic, philosophical, dialectical control. It is most 
vital to remove the British Navy from the lamentable tutelage 
of the Foreign Office. This is the weak spot in Mr. Balfour’s 
administration, severely left alone by Mr. Churchill, who was 
equally remiss. It is the primary duty of the Admiralty to 
uphold the naval view, which is the national view, against the 
Downing Street view, which is the international or anti-national 
view. If the public knew the facts about the blockade there 
would be an uproar from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. The 
accusations of “‘ a sensational press ”’ pale beside the reality. 
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On the one hand you have the Foreign Office, incredibly incom- 
petent, in which there is scarcely a man of brains or grit, 
F.0 under an ingenuous, well-meaning but utterly 
se worn-out politician, Sir Edward Grey, who is so 
tired that he tries to do everything himself, with the inevi- 
table results. At a pinch Sir Edward Grey is reinforced by Lord 
Crewe, who is less fit to conduct the foreign policy of a Great 
Power in a great war than the office-boy. As a further reserve 
there is always Lord Haldane convenientiy situate round the 
corner, and at all times prepared to act as arbiter upon any 
specially knotty point demanding exceptionally “ clear thinking.” 
This Trio, subject to the Vicar of Bray, are largely responsible 
for the prolongation of the war. They are hopelessly hypnotized, 
as all weak men in their place would be, by the dread of “ hurting 
the susceptibilities ” of this, that, or the other neutral—which 
as often as not merely means the particular group of German 
Jews who have cornered the “ neutral” trade and are feathering 
their own nests at the expense of the neutral population hardly 
less than at ours. The Foreign Office is itself responsible for the 
relative impotence of the British Fleet, having devoted itself to 
preventing on one pretext or another our potential command of 
the sea from being effective. That is one side of the picture. 
The other is the Navy, upon which an impossible burden is cast, 
whose work is simply heart-breaking. As fast as the sailors 
capture ships carrying goods for Germany the Foreign Office 
release them, with the result that the German Army throughout 
the war has been fed, clothed, and shod from abroad, while 
German resources have sustained the civilian population. We 
do not propose to weary the reader with statistics but will 
content ourselves with two statements, one being the promise of 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, the other the 
performance as viewed by impartial American authority : 


Germany is adopting these methods against peaceful traders 
and non-combatant crews with the avowed object of preventing 
commodities of all kinds (including food for the civil population) 
from reaching or leaving the British Isles or Northern France. 
Her opponents are, therefore, driven to frame retaliatory measures, 
in order in their turn to prevent commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany (our italics). (Statement of British 
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Government read in House of Commons by Mr. Asquith, March 1, 
1915.) : 

Our exports to Germany direct declined 146 million dollars, 
but to Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, being the neutral 
countries whose border-lines reach Germany, our imports increased 
by 154 million dollars, from which it may be assumed that 
Germany 1s probably recewing the usual quantity of American goods, 
although indirectly. (National City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 
March Report, 1916.)* 


AUSTRALIA may indeed be proud of her Prime Minister. At the 
very moment the Empire was looking longingly for a man with a 

lead he has appeared from the Great Common- 
prea wealth under the Southern Cross. Curiously 

enough, Mr. Hughes is of the type that has fallen 
completely out of favour during the war, the lawyer-politician. 
But then our lawyer-politicians, though rarely, if ever, lacking 
in brains, are, with few exceptions, wanting in backbone and 
personality. The Australian Prime Minister has all three. His 
vigorous, searching, determined, constructive eloquence has 
afforded the keenest satisfaction throughout patriotic circles in 
the Mother Country, and corresponding disquietude in Downing 
Street, which never minds any speech so long as it involves 
inaction. But Mr. Hughes so obviously means business; he 
declines to bemuse himself with illusions, and he won’t be happy 
until he gets what he wants—the root-and-branch extirpation of 
all German influences throughout the British Empire. He has 
depicted the danger in fresh and unconventional colours, and 
politely but firmly summons the Imperial Government to tackle 
it without further delay. Mr. Hughes is carrying all before him 
—not the least effective tribute to his propaganda being the 
boycott of the most characteristic utterances of this eminent 
Labour statesman by our so-called Progressive Press, the Daily 
News, the Daily Chronicle, the Manchester Guardian, which are 
so terrified of what he says that they won’t allow their readers 
to read it. A Labour Member of Parliament, who conceivably 
regrets that his Party is tied to the chariot-wheels of the Radical 
Caucus, made this comment in the Lobby after one of Mr. 
Hughes’ inspiring speeches: “ England is damned by politicians ; 


* Quoted in the “ Political Notes” of the Morning Post. 
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Australia is blessed with pioneers.” * Unfortunately the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister is only with us on a flying visit, and we 
fear that when he leaves our shores the Rt. Hon. Mumbo-Jumbo 
and the Rt. Hon. Fusty-Musty will resume unchallenged sway. 
Mr. Lloyd George should have been the British Hughes. He was 
believed to have several of the qualities demanded in a national 
leader at this golden moment. His friends were confident that 
he would prove the man of the hour, and many who are not 
his friends were prepared to follow him. Where is he? What 
is he doing? Echo answers, “Where?” and “ What?” 
Organization is not his forte, but oratory is. He is liable to 
make a frightful mess of the Munitions Department, but there 
is scope for a “live ” man outside. 


WE wish we had space to do justice to Mr. Hughes’ speeches, 
but must content ourselves with reference to one of a 
ah series all admirably thought out and suggestive. 
se It was delivered under the Chairmanship of 

Mr. Balfour at the City Carlton Club (March 20), 
where normally the Party platitudes of the moment suffice. 
Mr. Hughes knows nothing and cares nothing about our local 
Party squabbles, but he does know and care about greater 
Imperial interests, and his policy awakens no less enthusiasm in 
the Dominions than here. Mr. Balfour would be able to report 
to his colleagues of the Twenty-Three after this function that 
there was serious risk of their stock-in-trade becoming obsolete 
and they themselves being regarded as “‘ back numbers” unless 
they got some move on. As a sign of grace our Front Benchers 
might well begin by revising their pompous phraseology, which 
was all very well in the days of unlimited verbiage but jars amid 
great events. We hope, though we hardly expect, that never 
again shall we hear any one say, “I am free to confess, “‘Far be 
it from me to admit,” “I am not prepared to concede,” “I should 
hardly like to go so far as to deny,” “I must be understood as 
speaking wholly and solely for myself when I hazard the opinion 
that no inconspicuous proportion of the delicate and difficult 
topics and the innumerable suggestions discussed or adumbrated 
by Hon. Members and Rt. Hon. friends this evening will be 


* See Times’ Political Notes, March 22. 
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fully, freely, and fairly considered, though I am much mistaken 
if due weight be not given to some of their recommendations by 
public departments ultimately concerned.” It is this style of 
stuff in which Mandarins excel. They can reel it off by the yard, 
by the mile, by the year, and between them they have reduced 
Parliamentary proceedings to utter unreality in war as in peace. 
There is no touch of the Mandarin about Mr. Hughes, who comes 
straight to the point without circumlocution. Words were 
intended to be the vehicle of thoughts and not thoughts the 
vehicle of words. 


At the City Carlton Club the Australian Prime Minister expressed 
“ A people slow his admiration 


to anger” at the quiet courage and resolution with which 


the men and women in the heart of the Empire are facing the 
present position. After twenty months of the Great War in 
which the destiny of our Empire, of our race, and, indeed, of the 
civilized world was involved, the temper of the men of Britain is | 
like steel, the spirit which everywhere prevails throughout the 
Empire, of unfaltering resolution, of cheerful endurance, and, 
above all, the awakening—belated, but complete—to the issues 
which the war is to decide and the urgent need for putting forth 
all the strength of the Empire to secure a decisive victory is 
nowhere more manifest than in Britain herself and in this great 
city. 


This is a just tribute. It were unfair to confuse the country with 
a Cabinet for which it has no responsibility, and of which its 
original members were selected many years before the war, 
when war was not dreamt of or others would have been chosen. 
The speaker added—and we are glad to have his unbiased opinion 
as he is incapable of flattery : 


The eyes of the Britishers areopened. A people slow to anger 
and unsuspicious of guile in others, foolishly generous in throwing 
open their land to the world, offering sanctuary to all, even to 
those who proposed, first to exploit and then betray them, it 
was a considerable time before we, as a nation, awoke to the 
peril in which we stood. But though the awakening came late, 
it has come in earnest. Britain is thoroughly aroused. It is 
stirred to its very depths. Like a strong man called upon to 
fight for his life, who casts his outer garments aside and strips 
to the buff, so stilted conventions, Party shibboleths, cherished 
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doctrines, have been put away, and quietly but determinedly the 
nation is throwing its whole energy into the fight. To me what 
is at once the most appealing and hopeful sign is the unanimity 
with which the people recognize the futility of their former views 
of national and economic life. They are ready to scrap every- 
thing in which they formerly believed in order to ensure a decisive 
victory over our enemy. 


We trust these wise words may reach Downing Street : 


I emphasize that word decisive, for nothing short of a decisive 
victory will avail. Germany’s military power must be utterly 
crushed. In no other way can the peace of the world be assured. 
Peace under any other conditions would be only a period of 
feverish preparation for another and even more fearful struggle. 
When the civilized world has lifted itself from the shambles it 
must be able to rest itself on the sweet green pastures of peace 
unhaunted by the dreadful spectre of war. 


THE British people were prepared to do anything necessary to 
achieve victory. They recognized that much had to be done 
“ Connon not only on the field of battle but in the fields 
Cancer ” of commerce and industry. 


They recognized amongst the chief causes of this war ‘the 
desire of Germany to wrest from Britain her industrial and 
commercial supremacy. We must kill the hope that still buoys 
Germany up: that after this war she will be enabled to win back 
that position in our commerce and industry by which she was 
not only able to exact great tribute from us in the way of profits, 
to oust our manufacturers altogether from many trades, and to 
make many more absolutely dependent upon her for the raw 
material of their industries, but to imperil our national safety. 


If Mr. Hughes had rightly interpreted the temper of the people 
of the Empire, they were determined that the end of the war 
would witness not only the downfall of the military power of 
Prussia, but likewise the destruction 


of that insidious and intolerable influence which had in very 
many cases reached a point when Germany had actually domi- 
nated the trade, not only of this Empire, but of that of our Allies. 
I rejoice with all my heart and soul to see how this feeling moves 
the people of Britain to-day. But this task which the people of 
the Empire have set themselves—the extirpation, root, branch, 


and seed, of German control and influence’ in British commerce 
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and industry—is no light one. Its roots are deeply embedded 
in the very vitals of the economic organism. The influences that 
are working in its interests are the more to be feared because they 
too frequently work beneath the surface. The German cancer 
has eaten into our national body in such a fashion that we cannot 


cut it without seeming in some cases to cut into the healthy 
flesh. 


Mr. Hughes is too practical to suppose that any of these problems 
will be disposed of by speeches. Having diagnosed the disease 
as “German cancer,” he demanded a remedy which required 
immediate application. Of course, if after the war Britian were 
content to buy what she wanted from Germany as before, there 
was nothing more to be said, but if not, the producers of the 
Empire should be told what our trade policy would be so as to 
make their arrangements accordingly. Systematic and scientific 
organization were required for the great task in hand. We 
must ascertain what Great Britain and the Dominions could 
produce, 


not only with commercial but with national profit. We must 
exploit every opportunity, develop every resource. We must, 
above all, see that our imdustries are not dependent upon the 
raw material which our potential or actual enemies control. We 
ought not to commit the criminal error of building up our industries 
upon a foundation controlled by the enemy. Our very existence 
depends not only upon our naval, but our mercantile supremacy. 
Shipbuilding, the naval and mercantile marine, are the very 
breath of our nostrils. Guns, engines, machinery, are our vitals. 
What stupendous folly it was that placed in the hands of Germany 
the monopoly of tungsten powder, essential for hardening our 
steel and the control of the metals which enter into the warp and 
woof of our industrial life and which are the drawbridge to national 
safety! We were the pioneers of the textile industry; it is 
one of our great industries. Many millions of capital, many 
hundred thousands of men, are employed in it, but can any 
words sufficiently castigate a nation who permitted the dyes, 
without which the industry is clipped of its wings, to be in the 
hands of our enemy ? 
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THE Empire was capable of providing all the sugar consumed in 
Britain, yet we placed ourselves in bondage to Germany and 
. Austria, eating an inferior article because it was 
“Now is the ieee + laa ; 
Hour” cheap, while the fertile sugar-producing lands of 
the Empire were allowed to lie idle. ‘‘ This war 
has rung the death-knell of a policy of cheapness which took no 
thought for the social and industrial welfare of the workman, 
that mistook mere wealth for greatness, no matter whether the 
wealth were in our hands or in those of German Jews.” After 
the war are we going to get our sugar from the Empire or from 
the Central Powers ? What new industries should we establish ? 
What old ones develop? Where were we going to get the raw 
materials for our industries? What preparations were being 
made to cope with the great demands for ships, bridges, machinery, 
etc. ? These questions must be answered now. 


To wait until the end of the war is to play directly into the 
hands of our enemy, to help him to keep up his national spirits, 
to still the loud murmuring of the German people and the ever- 
increasing misgivings of the capitalists of Germany by the promise 
of brisk employment and good trade after the war. To delay 
the public declaration of what our trade policy is to be, is to make 
the work of attempting to eradicate German influence in our 
midst infinitely more difficult, and to make any radical change 
after the war impossible. To pretend otherwise is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people, to play the game of Germany, to prolong 
the war, to indelibly stamp Britain as a nation of men no longer 
fit to carry the burden of Empire. 


Two things were certain, that if there was to be a change it must 
be made at once, 


and that the present declaration of our unalterable determination 
to make this change and our preparations towards that end 
would not only make easier our task of eradicating German 
influence here, but strike a vital blow at the very heart of our 
enemy which would put him to more confusion than the loss 
of many battles. Now is the hour, not only of our trial, but of 
our opportunity, which, if we fail to avail ourselves of it, will 
pass away for ever. 
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Mr. Hueues has no illusions as to the task confronting us or as 
to the power of obstruction to any patriotic policy. 


“AK There will be many influences at work to prevent 
— ove the adoption by Great Britain of such Rages oh 
There are men in England to-day calling them- 
selves British citizens who do not hope that Britain will win this 
war. If they are indifferent on that point, they are not prepared 
to pay as the price of our victory the complete severance of 
German trade with England, and the complete destruction of 
German influence over British trade in England. I warn you 
that in this task to which you have set your hands much resolu- 
tion and a callous disregard of very many things must mark 
your conduct. This is no time for a kid-glove policy. You have 
to choose between the safety of the Empire and of civilization 
itself and those things which but yesterday you regarded as the 
foundations of your industrial being. This great Empire has 
been honeycombed with an influence that in twenty-five years 
would have utterly undone it. If it were known that after this 
war Germany’s influence over British trade, these profitable 
markets upon which she has lived, and upon the hope of which 
she now lives, would be for ever gone, our Allies would follow 
our example. Germany would then see herself isolated, over- 
whelmed with the tremendous cost of this war; the fabric of 
her credit would topple, the bubble of her confidence would be 
broken, her capitalists and workmen would have to abandon 
hope of that brisk employment and profitable trade after the 
war to which they now cling with the tenacity of drowning men. 
Take that from them and their last hope is gone. 
It seems extraordinary that it should require a statesman from 
Australia to come twelve thousand miles to tell us all these 
things which have so long been staring us in the face, but which 
all our Clear Thinkers of both Front Benches refused to look at 
and to-day still refuse to see. Mr. Hughes ended an historic 
speech as follows : 

At the back of this war are the financiers of Germany, and 
the way to strike Germany is to strike her there. I hope that 
without a day’s delay we shall be told from one end of the Empire 
to the other by a plain statement of the British Government 
that this policy is to be the policy of Great Britain after the war. 
All the Dominions are looking to Great Britain for a sign. We 
expect a plain statement of what the policy of Britain is to be 
This is the hour, not for words, but for acts. 


No wonder Mr. Asquith took to his bed. 


eerie? 
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“‘ BLESSED are they who do not expect, for they shall not be dis- 
appointed.” While sharing the general indignation aroused by 
Mr. Asquith’s announcement, emphatically en- 
dorsed by Mr. Lloyd George, that though Great 
Britain will attend the coming Conference of the 
Allies in Paris to consider post-war problems, she would only do so 
because she could not politely refuse and would be but a spectator 
without a policy—we cannot affect astonishment. The selection 
of Mr. Runciman as the British representative and the determined 
effort to exclude Mr. Hughes are precisely what we should expect 
of the Coalition. Mr. Runciman is an ideal Mandarin of the 
Know-all Do-nothing school. His present attitude towards 
Germany is understood to have been expressed by his friend 
Sir Hugh Bell, recently appointed by Mr. Runciman to the Iron, 
Steel, and Engineering Committee, the object of which was said 
to be to consider means of safeguarding British commerce. In 
the Economist of January 8 Sir Hugh Bell is alleged to have 
declared: “I have no wish to capture German trade. When- 
ever the war comes to an end the interests of all parties will be 
to obliterate as rapidly as possible its disastrous effects. I have 
never viewed with jealousy Germany’s prosperity. I hope, the 
war being over, the Germans, with the rest of the world, will 
rapidly become prosperous ; and in that universal prosperity I 
see the best hopes for the future.’ We are indebted for this 
invaluable insight into the mentality of British Cobdenites to a 
correspondent of the Daily Mail (Mr. E. 8. Brown. See Daily 
Mail, March 25). It explains many acts of the Ministry other- 
wise inexplicable. We may be tolerably sure that, like Sir 
Hugh Bell, neither Mr. Runciman, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, nor the majority of their colleagues have any desire 
“to capture German trade.” They have “never viewed with 
jealousy Germany’s prosperity’; they “hope, the war being 
over, the Germans, with the rest of the world, will rapidly 
become prosperous.” In other words, these devotees of peace 
are prepared that the next generation shall fight this war again 
the moment Germany sees a fair prospect of destroying a neigh- 
bour, and we may be equally sure that the Asquiths and Greys 
of those days will see to it that Great Britain is unprepared 
for the fray. Messrs. Runciman and Co. have evidently learnt 
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nothing from the war, but Mr. Runciman may have forgotten 


some of his pre-war wisdom, so we refresh his memory by a few 
casual gems. 


What dangers had they to fear in Europe? Germany had 
been sobered by a democratic movement, which was a Free Trade 
movement within her borders, Austria might show signs of 
disintegration but she was not likely to fall under German influence 

. so with sober men to conduct our affairs there was no fear 
of entanglement with the Continent of Europe. If that was so 
he should vote straight and solid for a reduction of the Army. 
(Mr. Runciman, M.P., at Thornton Heath, December 5, 1905.) 


In the Army Vote he wanted a reduction not of thousands, 
but of millions. That was only possible by encouraging the 
Volunteers and reducing the Regulars. We required a Regular 
Army only for the frontier of India. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Halifax, 
January 11, 1906.) 


The Army was going down in expenditure year by year. From 
the Treasury point of view he did not think that the expenditure 
had been reduced far enough, and he hoped Mr. Haldane would 
succeed in his next year’s Estimates in keeping his figures below 
those of last year. (Mr. Runciman, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Oldham, October 8, 1907.) 

He must honestly confess that when he saw the armaments 
expanding it was gall and wormwood to his heart, for the huge 
amount of money spent on the Army was a sore point with 
every one in the Treasury. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Liverpool, December 5, 1907.) 

I do not believe that a war between England and Germany is 
inevitable. I believe that a statement like that of Lord Roberts 
is not only deplorable, but pernicious and dangerous, and if in 
Germany it is resented I would like the Germans to know it is 
resented no less in England. (Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade, Elland, October 25, 1912.) 


WE have lately had an interesting‘statement upon the state of 
Germany from the returning Portuguese Minister in Berlin— 
Portugal being the latest and a most welcome 
recruit to the cause of civilization—Senhor Sidonio 
Paes, who was in Paris in the middle of March 
and expressed to the Times’ Correspondent 


A Recent 
Report 


my astonishment and relief at what I have seen here. I find 
confidence and the persuasion of victory everywhere. I see an 
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abundance of sturdy, healthy soldiers. { find civilians, too, 
certain that the enemy will be beaten and impatient for the 
hour of final triumph. Food is plentiful and varied—a pleasant 
change after Berlin—motor-cars circulate freely, and the whole 
spirit of the nation is very different from what I had been led 
to expect. . 


Not only does official Germany succeed in impregnating foreigners 
with its own view of Germany but also with its own view of 
foreign countries, and after a long spell in Germany they are 
one and all amazed at the contrast between what they find 
elsewhere and what they had imagined from reading the German 
newspapers. Senhor Paes said: 


In Berlin, Hamburg, and other German cities which I recently 
visited, the whole outlook upon the war has radically changed 
during the last few months. Not only the masses, whose heart 
was never really in the war [an assertion we venture to doubt], 
but the financial and commercial class, the Prussian aristocracy, 
and even the officials, have one main desire—for peace. The 
attack on Verdun was certainly undertaken in the hope of hasten- 
ing the end, because the military men, who last year pretended 
that the destruction of Russia was the surest means of securing 
a rapid peace, now maintain that France is the chief obstacle, 
whose resistance must be broken. 


So far the German public had no notion of their heavy losses at 
Verdun and disappointment would be proportionate whenever 
the truth leaked out. The Portuguese Minister wisely added : 


But I would warn you against undue optimism. The German 
people are feeling the pinch of war; the lack of butter, bread, 
and other necessary commodities is severely felt. But the 
people are far too disciplined to do more than grumble for a 
long time to come. 


The Allies must be prepared 


for a protracted and sullen resistance on the part of Germany, 
and ought not to under-estimate the difficulty of wearing down 
the spirit of a people which, after all, is profoundly patriotic and 
schooled to accept with fatalistic resignation the decisions of its 
Government. 

We sincerely trust that this wisdom will not be lost upon our 
Ministerial Micawbers, some of whom, from all we hear, continue 
to cherish childish illusions as to the probable course of events. 
“ Fatalism ” exactly expresses the mood of Germany to-day, but 
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fatalism is a formidable factor when unreservedly at the service 
of a ruthless Government which is a law unto itself and will stick 
at nothing. According to Senhor Paes 

warlike enthusiasm has gone. Hope of a sweeping victory 
has departed, but nothing justifies the supposition that the 
German masses are likely to revolt against the Authorities for 
many a long day. The Allies must, therefore, redouble their 
efforts to render the blockade increasingly stringent [the Foreign 
Office please note] and make up their minds to the fact that, 
though half beaten, Germany is far from recognizing in practice 
the hopelessness of her plight. 


GERMANY proclaimed a new campaign of indiscriminate murder 
by submarine on February 29, but it was only on March 15 that 
it appears to have got under way. Since then 
these Pirates, while not even attempting to attack 
anything armed, have succeeded in sinking a considerable 
number (thirty-three to March 27) of defenceless vessels, 
British and neutral, and in killing many civilians, women and 
children. Americans are told by Bernstorff that this is the 
last expiring effort of the Tirpitz policy, which President Wilson 
imagines to have been modified to please him. Europe, on the 
contrary, is told that this fresh “ frightfulness ” owes its inspira- 
tion to Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who got Tirpitz dismissed to 
get it imaugurated. You can pay your money and take your 
choice of German lies. The notion that there are two Germanys— 
one militarist and ferocious, sticking at nothing, and the other 
moderate, civilized, law-abiding—is a figment of the imagination. 
The Germans are a nation of savages clamouring for savagery, 
but, unlike many savages, they are cowards as well as bullies. 
When we recognize this elementary fact and act accordingly 
we shall be half-way to wisdom and victory. Unfortunately 
Runcimen do not understand reciprocity. As against recent 
losses of shipping, accentuating prices everywhere, may be set 
the considerable gain through the practical action of Italy and 
Portugal in requisitioning German shipping in their ports, which, 
curiously enough, brought Portugal an ultimatum from Berlin 
while Italy’s identical action was taken lying down, which proves 
that Germany is more afraid of Italy than-Italy is of Germany. 


More Piracy 


q 


LEX TALIONIS 


In 1817 an edition of the Holy Bible was printed by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and dedicated to the 
Most Reverend Father in God, Charles Manners Sutton, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Holy Book, according to the 
authorized version, contains Notes, Explanatory and Practical, 
taken principally from the most eminent writers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 

Among these not the least eminent is the excellent Simon 
Patrick, Bishop of Ely, an “ industrious and sensible commen- 
tator on the Old Testament,” as his biographers call him. 

In the eighth chapter of the Book of Joshua, a book that 
contains the sacred history from the death of Moses to the deaths 
of Joshua and Eleazar, is described the capture of the city of 
Ai by an army of thirty thousand Israelites commanded: by 
Joshua. The stratagem whereby Ai was taken is familiar to all, 
and in verses 28 and 29 we are told how “ Joshua burnt Ai and 
made it an heap for ever, even a desolation unto this day ;”’ and 
how he hanged the King of Ai on a tree until eventide, and as 
soon as the sun was down commanded that they should take 
the King’s ‘‘ carcase down from the tree and cast it at the entering 
of the gate of the city, and raise thereon a great heap of stones 
that remaineth unto this day.” 

Good Bishop Patrick knew something of war, its horrors and 
reprisals. Starting his Cambridge career as a Platonist and a 
Presbyterian, he had been secretly ordained in the midst of the 
Civil War by the ejected Bishop of Norwich. He was in later 
years prominent among those who resisted James II, and was 
recommended warmly by Bishop Burnet to King William. 

His commentary upon the battle of Ai and its sequel is, I admit, 
not that of a pacifist. Why did Joshua use such strong measures 
in dealing with the unfortunate King of Ai? It is true that 
after the capture of Jericho, Joshua had been ill-advised. He 
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had sent a small force against Ai, which had been cut up and put 
to flight by a sortie of the garrison. Reprisals were deemed 
necessary, according to the military code of those days, and 
Joshua was not the type of general who can be caught a second 
time. Still, this does not explain why he took so drastic a step 
as to put Ai to sword and flame and to hang its King. 

Good Bishop Patrick, however, has no doubt, and—although 
the details are rather obscure to us—he explains and justifies the 
hanging of the King of Ai on the ground that “ being the head 
of a very wicked people, he was fit to be made a publick spectacle 
of God’s displeasure.” 

This is, in all probability, the true explanation. 

When, a short time ago, Lord Rosebery suggested reprisals 
against Germans for the cruel massacre of harmless women and 
children, it seemed to be generally assumed that he was talking 
nonsense. Lord Rosebery may have faults, but he has never 
talked nonsense. The question of reprisals, like the question of 
“ frightfulness ”’ in war, is not so airily settled. 

The writer of an admirable paper in the Round Table for 
March, analysing the methods of Prussianism, points out that 
when once war, “ that failure of humanity and justice,’ has come 
about, the genuine Prussian, although he may abhor cruelty 
for its own sake, nevertheless, by a series of deductions from the 
premise that men fight to win, justifies the horrors of Louvain, 
the calculated devastation of Belgium, and the massacre of 
innocent persons by land and sea. 

This under heaven is not a new thing. 

The history of war in the seventeenth century was just as 
sinister a business. The soldiers were brutal and their leaders 
implacable. If a soldier was shot in a town or village, it was 
put to the flames and its inhabitants hanged. The Elector 
Palatine complained to Turenne that every “rule of civilized 
war was abused.” 

In 1741, after the passage of Frederic through Moravia, the 
Duc de Broglie found that “ since the Goths war has never been 
carried on in such a fashion.” 

At Crefeld all who resisted were massacred. 

At Custrin, in 1758, Frederic gloated ‘over the fifteen thqusand 
men to whom quarter was not given by his troops. 
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In 1774, the Baron de Breteuil, the French envoy to Maria 
Theresa, remarked of Frederic and the Prussian spirit that “ all 
liaison with that Power is impossible so long as one is not resolved 
to tread under foot justice and humanity.” 

If Frederic, “ the last of the kings,” according to Carlyle, was 
through a long life stern and relentless in war, Napoleon, young 
and not unkindly, in the hey-day of his generalship at twenty- 
seven, could be as stern as he. His orders before Pavia in 1796 
show how slight was the hold the sentimentalism of the brother- 
hood of man had established upon the mind of the soldier and 
the conqueror. He had determined to set fire to the town, in 
reprisal for an outbreak of the citizens, and to raise over its 
ashes a column inscribed “ Here stood the town of Pavia.” 
He contented himself with shooting the Municipal Council and 
sending two hundred hostages into France ; but he prided himself 
that the lesson had sunk into the soul of the Italian peoples. 

As late as 1796, and even up to the present day, indolent and 
self-absorbed minds continue to look upon war as a tournament. 
They fail to realize that armies are no longer composed of mer- 
cenaries or of the elect—manceuvring according to established 
tules while “ public opinion ” keeps the lists. They shrink from 
admitting that in war to-day the peoples are ranged against each 
other, not under captains in “shining armour” but under the 
normal leaders whom they themselves have chosen in peace. 

The armies of England and France are wielded by lawyers ; 
those of Germany are controlled by an Imperial politician, who 
has been everything by turns and nothing thorough. Behind 
these leaders the people stand, deeply engaged in a Titanic 
struggle for freedom on the one hand, and for dominion on the 
other. That, at any rate, is our version of the matter. 

I know nothing of Germany or Germans—I was brought up 
among French relatives and friends who had suffered deeply, 
and I have never set foot in Germany since 1870 or spoken to a 
German except under stress. But it is not necessary to know 
Germany or Germans in order to understand the mentality of the 


race. 

Their Professors and Writers are free from that modest reserve 
which keeps guard over the inmost soul of a people. “ War and 
courage have accomplished greater things than love for one’s 
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fellow-men”’ and “ Morality is the philosophy of the weak ” 
are not the sentiments of a military caste, but the last word of 
the ‘‘ deep German thinkers,” who have been for years extolled 
by their countrymen of all classes. 

“Ne pouvant fortifier la justice, on a justifié la force,’ wrote 
Pascal, and the German nation has adopted his epigram as the 
motto of their race. 

You cannot successfully fight a mailed fist with a kid glove. 
The Zeppelin attacks upon open towns, the wanton bombardment 
of watering-places on the sea-coast, the ruthless sinking of pas- 
senger ships by torpedoes, are the direct results of an ethical 
teaching that has saturated the German people with its poison. 
Is there any ground for thinking that any German man or woman 
deprecates the acts of their military and naval agents ? 

Guildhall orators appear to believe that if the Kaiser were 
hanged at the entering of London, like the King of Ai, Justice 
would be satisfied. I am not sure. 

Reprisals by way of vengeance were not, I am confident, in 
the mind of Lord Rosebery. He was concerned with acts or 
threats that might check the weekly massacre of the innocent. 
It is difficult in war to counter the like with the unlike—but 
beggars cannot choose. 

We have kept our gallant French Allies waiting for months 
and months, bearing the brunt of the struggle, while we repaired, 
with speed and efficiency quite marvellous under the circum- 
stances, our deplorable negligence in the past. We most of us 
have repented in sackcloth and ashes while France paid the price. 
But in these later phases of the war, when Germany becomes 
more cruel and more reckless as the clouds gather round her, we 
cannot afford to wait while aircraft—of which we know mighty 
little—develops slowly in the hands of procrastinating amateurs. 

What can we do? What threat can we use, what weapon 
fashion ? 

“To attack these raiders in their lairs,’ whether sea-craft 
or air-craft, is, alas! thanks to our past neglect and our present 
supine obstinacy, apparently beyond our capacity ; yet honour 
and duty call for protection to the innocent lives that are daily 
endangered. 

We cannot, if we would, meet like with like. 
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I am not sure that did we possess balloons that could reach 
Berlin, we should use them in retaliation precisely after the 
German fashion. It is difficult to make our sailors and soldiers— 
to whom Nietzsche is a sealed book—kill women and young 
children. We have not reached that high plane of civilization 
which the German Universities are trying to force the free nations 
of Europe to attain. Our soldiers are so sweet-blooded that 
they look somewhat askance at the crude methods even of Joshua. 

If passive resentment and impotent scolding are ill-adapted 
to a struggle for Imperial existence and European freedom, what 
weapon can we use that is likely to convince the German people 
that if they permit themselves a latitude of brutality beyond the 
endurance of brave men the penalties of war cannot end with 
the sheathing of the sword. 

Let us consider for a moment the motive of Germany in 
applying her doctrine of “ frightfulness” in war. We often assert 
that an attack upon open towns, or the sinking of a passenger 
steamer, has no “ military object.” This assertion is not borne 
out by the maxims of the German War Book. To inspire with 
terror the civilian population and to shake its moral is, in German 
eyes, a “ military object” of first-rate importance. The motive 
of German “ frightfulness” is to terrorize. Their inductive 
methods of reasoning, however, lead these people to ignore the 
lessons of history, and especially to misconceive the character of 
the British people. They are misled into believing that, if they 
cannot defeat us at sea or in battle, they can frighten us into 
accepting our Imperial existence in these islands and oversea 
upon their terms. They ignore the whole story of England’s 
fight for freedom in the past, and forget the example of Roman 
fortitude that England through many centuries has followed. 

Bossuet, addressing the Grand Dauphin, described how, when 
the Romans were without an army and without leadership, with 
everything to fear from their foes, the Senate issued a brave 
decree that Rome would perish rather than yield to armed force. 
The Senate, he said, remained staunch to its maxims; and the 
decree that Rome would never yield to force became a fundamental 
axiom of the Roman people. And then he adds: “Ils étaient 
toujours plus traitable victorieux que vaincus.” 

So resolute a spirit is obviously not part of the German moral 
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equipment, for if it were, their doctrine of “ frightfulness ” could 
never have taken so firm a hold upon their imagination. It 
must surely be because their own fears cari be played upon that 
they attribute this weakness to others. 

Is there no weapon, then, left in the armoury of civilization 
that can be used in reprisal against a people that forces its sailors 
and soldiers to employ methods from which even its sternest 
fighters are said sometimes to shrink ? 

There is a means still left that has been used in past times 
with dire effect. It was common to the Greeks, to Imperial Rome, 
and to the great Hebrew theocracy. 

The civil penalties of Excommunication cannot be lightly put 
aside. Their application has been described by Aischylus, and 
Cesar commented upon their force. A greater than either 
ordained that the stubborn offender might justly be treated “as 
an heathen man and a publican.” 

In direct ratio for every innocent life sacrificed by Zeppelin 
or torpedo the Germans should be excluded for a specific period 
from the pale of the British Empire. 

For every woman or child murdered by the Germans every 
German man and woman should be excluded for the period of a 
month from these islands and the Dominions oversea; and for 
every unarmed ship torpedoed they should be excluded for the 
term of a year. This would mean that all German aliens now 
interned would be sent beyond the limits of the Empire on the 
declaration of peace, and no German would be permitted to land 
at any British port or reside in British territory until the period 
of exclusion had expired. 

All the lucrative posts in this country to which Germans look 
forward directly peace comes would be closed to them. No 
“dumping ” of German goods should be permitted, and no vessel 
flying a German flag admitted into British waters. 

It may be urged that such penalties, although they would 
inflict vast injury upon Germany, would react upon our own 
material wealth ; and that the effects, already so severe, of the 
war upon our people would take longer to remedy. But the 
British Empire is so great an asset to Germany—its trade is so 
valuable to her, and its exploitation so useful to the German 
bagman—that the price we should pay would be incommensurable 
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with the cost to her. Besides, there are few of us who are not 
ready to undergo privation rather than accept the German thesis, 
that the murder in cold blood of women and children is a fair 
integral, though lamentable, incident in warfare. 

I commend this suggestion to those responsible to-day for the 
safeguarding and sheltering of every one in this country who is 
not required for naval and military operations against our enemies. 

I urge that it should not be forgotten that the blood of the 
innocent is not crying out alone against the King of Ai and his 
military caste, but against the whole German people who exult 
in their achievements. 

It is they who have “committed a trespass in the accursed 
thing.” 

ESHER 


PREVENTIVE REPRISAL 


Lorp RosEBeERy has recently made the military suggestion that 
we should undertake preventive raids in reprisal for wanton raids 
upon this country by the Germans, by which hundreds of persons 
in these islands have been killed and mutilated. 

Those raids have been made upon open, undefended towns 
and country villages, and those thus killed and mutilated were, 
for the most part, non-combatants engaged at the time in the 
peaceable pursuit of their ordinary calling. 

This suggestion has, on the one hand, been made by Lord 
Rosebery—an eminent statesman and a former Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary—and supported by Professor Morgan and 
others, men whose opinions are, ordinarily, entitled to respect ; 
and the grounds upon which the suggestion is based and supported 
are that the German Government and people are amenable to 
no other form of remonstrance against those acts of criminal 
savagery, and that in their opinion such reprisal would be, or 
is likely to be, effective to deter the Germans from those acts. 

On the other hand, the suggestion has been denounced by 
bishops and others. They take up the position that to act as 
suggested would be immoral, would bring disgrace upon the 
name of the British people, and would moreover be ineffective. 
The bishops, however, are not unanimous in denouncing the 
suggestion. The Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
on February 17, on the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
passed the following resolution: “This House, while fully 
recognizing that it does not lie within its province to express 
any opinion on matters purely military, desires to record its 
conviction that the principles of morality forbid the killing or 
wounding of non-combatants, and believes that the adoption of 
such a mode of retaliation, even for barbarous outrages, would 
permanently lower the standard of honourable conduct between 
nation and nation.” (Z'vmes, February 18, 1916.) 
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There may be reasons of high State policy which bid us hold 
our hands and suffer without making reprisal in this instance, 
or at this stage of the war. That is conceivable. But only on 
that ground can neglect to use, after due warning, a legitimate 
and recognized military weapon of defence against criminal 
outrage be justified. 

Admitting that there may be some good ground for urging 
us to refrain from adopting Lord Rosebery’s suggestion, assuredly 
the ground put forward in this Resolution of Convocation cannot 
be so regarded. This is not a question of morals, or of honourable 
conduct between nations, but a political-military question, namely, 
whether a nation which persists against all other remonstrance 
in perpetrating criminal outrage on our population should be 
dealt with in the last resort in a way most likely to act as a 
deterrent. 

From the Resolution of Convocation the Bishop of Bangor 
dissented ; and in so doing expressed the belief “that if one 
hundred aeroplanes started from our shores and dropped bombs 
all over the rich business part of Frankfurt, where a great part 
of the wealth of Germany was concentrated, it would have a 
profound effect’ throughout Germany, and the German people 
would at once say that the sending of Zeppelins here was a blunder, 
and we should probably never see another Zeppelin here because 
of the German fear of retaliation.” 

Would this suggested action, which the Bishop of Bangor 
refuses to join in condemning, have the preventive effect which 
he and those who put forward the suggestion believe it would 
have ? 

Should we, as he believes, ‘“‘ probably never see another 
Zeppelin here”? If the Bishop of Bangor’s belief is well founded, 
then clearly the suggestion of Lord Rosebery should be adopted, 
unless there be some strong reason to the contrary which has 
not yet been put forward. 

What reason is there to suppose that the Bishop is mistaken 
in his very common-sense view ? 

Many good, kind-hearted people may “ shrink with horror ” 
at the suggestion of retaliation, even though it be only by way 
of prevention of outrage on their own women and children ; 


but can any one honestly say that he does not believe, as does 
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the Bishop of Bangor, Lord Rosebery and others, that the Germans 
would cease from bombarding open towns and villages if they 
believed we were able, if we so wished, to punish them by 
retaliation ? 

If the belief of the Bishop of Bangor and of Lord Rosebery 
is well founded, what then ? Are we then still in no circumstances 
to retaliate, even though it should be proved beyond dispute 
that so to retaliate would effectively preserve our women and 
children from violent deaths and from shocking mutilation ? 
Are we nevertheless to stay our hand, and allow the Germans to 
spread death and destruction among the peaceable non-com- 
batants of our country-side ? Is such pusillanimity really imposed 
upon us by the doctrines of the Christian Church? Are we, 
then, as a nation to disregard the cry of our women and helpless 
children for effective protection from criminal violence, and tell 
them they must submit with Christian patience to be killed and 
mutilated by explosive bomb and incendiary shell, because the 
only effective protection for them is retaliation, and that we 
cannot thus descend to the low moral grade of our opponents ? 
Who would such an answer satisfy ? Not our women, not our 
children, not our men who possess any real manhood, not all our 
clergy either ; as witness the Bishop of Bangor. But some there, 
apparently, are who would be satisfied with that answer. Some 
there are, apparently, ready to cry: ‘‘ Perish our women, perish 
our children, perish everybody and everything, but do not soil 
your hands. Keep to the standard which should be possible 
among Christian nations to-day: love your brutal enemy, treat 
well those who despitefully use you, who gloat over the murder 
and outrage of your women and children; you must not do 
things of which you will hereafter be ashamed.” But is that 
practical Christianity ? And is there anything to be ashamed of 
in taking the only effective measure left to you to prevent criminal 
outrage ? Will not the contrary action but encourage the 
German Government to persist in outrage, and the German people 
to continue to illuminate their streets and beflag their houses in 
honour of those whom they send forth to murder and mutilate 
defenceless non-combatants ? © 

The plea is raised by the writer of a letter in the Tvmes that 
the crime is that of the German Government, and not of the 
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German people. But do the facts uphold this plea? Are the 
German people so ignorant that they do not know that Lowestoft, 
Scarborough, Ramsgate, and Margate are watering-places only ; 
that our midland towns and our country villages are open and 
undefended places; that the people dwelling in each and all 
of them are non-combatants; that the Lusitania, the Arabic, 
the Ancona, the Falaba, the Persia were passenger ships pure 
and simple? Yet did they not rejoice with great and exceeding 
and open joy when the former were bombarded, without 
warning, from the sea and from the air above, and the latter 
torpedoed, without warning, by submarine craft hidden below 
the waters? Has there been any single expression of regret 
heard from the German people at the loss of non-combatant 
life in either case? Have not thousands of peaceable persons 
been thus done to death with the sanction and approval of the 
entire German nation ? 

The Germans boast themselves to be more intelligent, better 
educated, better informed, more highly cultured and civilized, 
than any other people. How does that accord with the plea now 
advanced by their would-be apologist that “the majority are a 
very ignorant people,” and that they believe just whatever their 
Government tells them? Were there not some fifty thousand 
Germans living in England at the outbreak of the war? Have not 
Germans of every class been to and from England in hundreds 
of thousands within the last decade or so? Is it not notorious 
that the places of entertainment at all English watering-places 
have for years past been crowded with German waiters—persons 
of the lower strata of German social life? Were not the same 
class to be found in every town of any size in every part of 
England ?. Has not information concerning England and the 
English thus been disseminated broadcast throughout Germany ? 
Is it not the fact that Prince Henry of Prussia was himself a 
visitor to Scarborough shortly before war was declared ? 

In view of the facts, is it conceivable, as put forward by the 
writer in the Tvmes, that the German people believe Scarborough 
and such-like places to be fortresses? They believe in nothing 
of the kind! They know perfectly well that those places are 
open towns. 

What the German people do believe in is “ frightfulness ” as 
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an effective weapon in war. They have been taught to believe 
that for decades ; and they sanction the use of “ frightfulness ” 
by their Government, knowing full well what it means and 
involves ; and they openly applaud the results of “ frightfulness ” 
as their Government applies it to us and others—caring not one 
jot whether or no in its application to us and our allies neutral 
nations also suffer. The only thing they would care for and 
dislike very much would be the application of “ frightfulness ” 
to themselves; but from that they believe themselves to be 
secure, knowing as they do that the few coast towns they 
possess are practically inaccessible to warships, and _ believ- 
ing as they do that we lack power for effective reprisal by 
aircraft. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury issues a warning against 
competition in reprisals. He can imagine the Germans descend- 
ing to “ even lower levels of the degradation of honourable rules 
of warfare than we had yet seen—poisoned wells, the deliberate 
ill-treatment of prisoners, and the like” (Times, February 18, 
1916). To such base methods he seems to fear reprisal might 
lead the Germans, and us in their wake. His Grace seems to 
have forgotten that the Germans have already been convicted 
of those crimes: poisoned wells in the South-West African 
campaign, and ill-treatment of British prisoners in the Western 
Kuropean campaign. He seems also to have overlooked the 
fact that French prisoners were and are saved from such ill- 
treatment only by the threat of reprisal on the part of the French 
Government. Verbum sap. 

The Archbishop proceeds to ask whether we too are to 
poison wells and ill-treat prisoners? The answer is NO! 
The adoption of the principle of reprisal does not bind us to 
follow our savage foe into details of a savage nature. We need 
not descend to poison wells and ill-treat prisoners. The matter 
of the nature of the reprisal would be in our own hands, and 
we need and should only apply reprisal of such kind as is effective 
and as is recognized as permissible by the law of civilized nations, 
no matter what the nature of the crime to which the Germans 
may descend in their warfare with us. 

A protest must be entered against this interference on the 
part of a religious body in a purely political-military question. 
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This is not a matter for Churchmen, but for statesmen aided by 
military advice, to pronounce upon. 

While disclaiming any intention to express an opinion on 
matters purely military, the assertion that “the principles of 
morality forbid a policy of reprisal” is calculated to create a 
public sentiment, the effect of which might be, however unin- 
tentional on the part of Convocation, to tie the hands of Govern- 
ment in dealing with a military question directly affecting the 
efficient defence of the realm. 

As a matter of fact there is no principle of morality involved 
or violated, in the particular circumstances of this case, by the 
suggestion made by Lord Rosebery and supported by Professor 
Morgan and others; for it would be a legitimate act of self- 
preservation, only done after due warning and in the last resort— 
after all other remonstrance had been made and had failed. 

The question, therefore, is not a moral one ; and as the Upper 
House of Convocation recognized in its Resolution, “it does not 
lie within its province to express any opinion in matters purely 
military.” But it is a purely military question whether by 
reprisal or threat of reprisal for raids upon our open coast towns 
and inland open towns and villages, those coast towns, inland 
towns, and villages can be given more effective protection against 
such raids than has hitherto been the case. 

To repeat, there is nothing immoral in such reprisal as, in 
the circumstances of the case, Lord Rosebery advocates. Such 
reprisal is recognized by the law of nations as a punitive measure 
of a preventive nature permissible by way of deterrent in certain 
cases. Always regrettable, it is oft-times obligatory for the 
protection of the life and property of the nationals of civilized 
nations, when such is subjected to outrage at the hands of 
uncivilized or semi-civilized races who possess no recognized 
Government to whom other remonstrance can be made, or where 
remonstrance is made in vain to such Government as exists. 
And it is common knowledge that reprisal is frequently applied 
in such cases by the Great Powers of Europe and America. 

By parity of reasoning the practice of reprisal is permissible 
by the law of nations in the case of a civilized people whose 
Government refuses to listen to any other form of remonstrance 
against acts of criminal violence. The German Government is 
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deaf to diplomatic remonstrance. The German people sanction 
and applaud the acts of criminal savagery committed by their 
Government. In sinking merchant ships without warning and 
without reference to the safety of crew or passengers, in bom- 
barding from the sea and from the air open towns and villages 
without warning to the non-combatant inhabitants—in each case 
in flagrant violation of the usages of warfare between civilized 
nations, and of conventions to which they are parties—the Germans 
have committed acts of savagery unsurpassed by any acts for 
the committing of which uncivilized races are, by the consent 
of civilized nations, punished by reprisal. The Germans have 
therefore placed themselves within the category of those upon 
whom reprisal is by the law of nations recognized as permissible. 

It is our primary duty to protect our people from these 
infamous acts of savagery. To use reprisal, in the last resort, 
in the performance of that duty can in no sense involve a viola- 
tion of any law, moral or other. To protect our non-combatant 
people by every legitimate means at our disposal from violence 
directed against life and limb is indeed the highest law. 

It may be that at present we are without the air-power to 
apply reprisal effectively ; that may or may not be so. But if 
it be so, we must without delay possess ourselves of as strong 
command of the air above as we possess of the sea around our 
shores. 

Even with such command we should possibly be open to 
occasional sudden air raid, as with the command of the sea we 
are open to occasional sudden sea raid ; but the power to effec- 
tively apply reprisal would make the one as rare as the other, 
and probably put a stop to both. 

Let us, then, have no further expressions of exquisite sensi- 
bility, such as the Resolution of Convocation, which may cripple 
the action of the Government ; but let us leave them free to act 
in this matter of reprisal as high State policy or military reasons 
may in the interests of the commonweal dictate. 

Henry BERKELEY 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


THE war is now of full eighteen-months’ duration (the controversy 
of many years more, because it is a conflict between the irrecon- 
cilable ideals of personal freedom and drilled uniformity); and 
already the Germans, whose insolence appears more odious even 
than their crimes, are boasting of the extension of their State 
beyond its former limits. True, countries have been overrun and 
miserably wasted ; but Belgium is not conquered, the Serbians 
are not subdued, and Poland is not absorbed. No occupied 
district which originally was adverse to Germany has yet submitted 
to her armies from affection or self-interest; and although 
Germans hold the ground they occupy, they have no more. The 
range of their artillery and their new possessions are exactly of 
the same extent. They have spread devastation and revived 
barbarism, but they have not enlarged the sphere of their civil 
authority, and have alienated the sympathies of every neutral 
by their methods and doctrines. The whole civilized world, 
either with arms or in sentiment, is ranged against the modern 
Hun. It is this consensus of civilized opinion which confirms 
our belief in ultimate victory, and justifies us now in looking 
forward to the new problems which the final and decisive triumph 
of the Allies will bring before Europe for solution. 

The hardening of British opinion, as the war proceeds, into 
the conviction that an inconclusive peace, which would leave it 
in the power of Germany to declare another war, would be only 
less disastrous than defeat is another omen of victory, because 
it springs from a true perception of Teutonic aims. A war with 
Germany always must be a war of a peculiar nature because it 
is not a war with an ordinary community, which is hostile or 
friendly as interest or passion may veer about, but a war with 
a system—the necessity of the State as opposed to the supremacy 
of law—which, in its essence, is inimical to all other countries, 
and which makes peace or war, as peace or war may best contribute 
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to their subjection. In Burke’s phrase, “It is with an armed 
doctrine that we are at war.” 

Such a war involves the whole energies of the belligerents 
and is waged as much by the weapons of industry and commerce 
as by the bayonets and cannon of the opposing parties. More- 
over, Germany has this peculiar characteristic, namely, that in 
respect of its foreign affairs it consists only of the rulers and the 
ruled; and that the former, whose traditional policy is to make 
a market of the confusions of Europe, control the army, the 
navy, the schools, the professors—who are the “ medicine men ”’ 
of the gospel of hate—the public revenue, the police and all the 
retinue of minor functionaries, who form a body of janissaries 
to execute their will. 

For these reasons, if we could avoid a peace which would 
be but the prelude of another war, we must not only adopt 
measures of military precaution, but also put restraint upon 
those activities of the German civil population which both feed 
militarism and spread the doctrines of Teutonic anarchy. 

Commerce and financial enterprise, which have been hailed 
as the handmaids of peace, must be confined within their proper 
limits and not permitted to be used as instruments of German 
hegemony. In a word, Europe dare not permit Germany to 
retrieve her military losses by new successes in a campaign of 
“peaceful penetration,” but must take all necessary precautions 

‘against this menace. But, before discussing the nature of these 
precautions, it will be well first, for the sake of clearness, to 
state the assumptions of the argument. 

Throughout the nineteenth century two divergent schools 
of policy have contended for the mastery—the national and the 
cosmopolitan. The one regards a nation as an elastic society, 
which, to quote from Mr. Sichel’s Disraeli,* is 
the outcome of native habits expressing national temperament as a soil of distinc- 
tive character and capacity to which new plants, if destined to flourish, must be 
acclimatized, but on to which or against which they must never be forced. The 
other—the philosophic school—regards the soil as a mere medium . . . for the intro- 
duction of growths of every origin. . . . It prefers the rigid logic of abstract notions 
to the flexibilities of human nature. The one is in its essence national, the other 
cosmopolitan. The.aim of the one is the evolution oi individuality embodied in a 
nation ; that of the other, the ultimate effacement of a nation and their replacement 
by cosmopolitanism. 

* Disraeli, by Walter Sichel, p. 55. Methuen, London, 1904. 
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In this paper it will be assumed that the war, which is essen- 
tially a war of nations, has discredited the philosophy of cosmo- 
politanism and convinced at least the readers of the National 
Review that a State which favours the freest play of the institu- 
tions, customs, traditions, habits, and even prejudices of a people, 
best represents the national character and adds most to its 
influence. 

Now the instrument of Nationalism is a Tariff, while the 
instrument of Cosmopolitanism is Free Trade; yet the fiscal 
policy of any country is a matter for its own decision, to be 
determined by its needs and aspirations. However, all the Allies, 
except Great Britain, regard a scientific tariff as a factor of 
national development ; and even Great Britain is awakening to 
the gravity of Adam Smith’s warning that “defence is greater 
than opulence”; so that we may assume, without stirring the 
ghosts of dead controversies, that none of the Allies is likely to 
remain dependent on foreign countries for munitions of war or 
to treat as a chose jugée the policy of free imports.* 

Starting, then, with the premise that each of the allied 
nations will retain, after peace, the same freedom which it enjoys 
to-day to frame whatever tariff it may require for its own national 
purposes, we have to ask ourselves by what means these Powers, 
in conjunction, can utilize their tariffs in defence of their common 
interests against German commercial aggression. This end could 
be achieved effectively, without derogating from the sovereignty 
of any of the Allies, by an agreement between all of them to 
impose a special surtax on their imports of German goods, the 
proceeds of which should be paid into a common fund, to be 
applied as they may determine, either in aid of whatever indem- 
nity may be imposed upon Germany as one of the conditions of 
peace or in defensive preparation against another German attack, 
or for any other common purpose. If such a surtax had been 
in force in 1912 on all German imports into the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and Japan at the 
rate of 5 per cent., it would have produced in that year the not 


* T refrain from discussing the dream of a Zollverein because that is not practicable 
while the Allies are in such different stages of industrial development. This, however, 
will not preclude any two or more of the Allies making reciprocal tariff arrangements 
by means of commercial treaties. 
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negligible sum of £13,000,000. Provision would be required 
against two difficulties, neither of which differs in nature from 
those which occur whenever a tariff is framed. 

First, an agreement must be reached as to the classes of 
German imports upon which this surtax would be imposed : 
should this apply to food-stuffs and raw material, and, if not 
to raw material, at what stage of its production does a commodity 
become a manufactured article? Is leather, for instance, a 
manufacture or is it the raw material of boots and saddlery, 
etc. ? Such questions, however, are the pons asinorum of tariff- 
framing, and should present no greater difficulty to international 
negotiators than to the contending parties in a local legislature. 

Secondly, provision must be made against evasion of the 
surtax by strict definition of “German” goods and by taking 
power to require proof of the real nationality of any juristic 
person, in order to prevent German traders from concealing their 
nationality under cover of the company law of a neutral State. 

The shipping laws of France, which provide that no vessel 
can be registered as a French ship unless the majority of its 
owners and crew are French, suggests a method of achieving the 
first precaution; while the action of Australia in impounding 
the shares held by Germans in Australian companies points to the 
necessary amendments in our law relating to public companies. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why the real personality 
of shareholders should be entirely absorbed in the juristic per- 
sonality of a corporation. Other attempts at evading the surtax 
could be dealt with as they arise by the standing Trade Committee 
of representatives of all the Allies, which it would be necessary 
to establish to give effect to this proposal, and the establishment 
of which would not be the least of the gains which victory should 
bring to the Allies. It remains to consider other applications 
of the principle. 

A surtax on German imports will not be sufficient by itself to 
equalize all the conditions of international competition, because, 
unless these be so high as to exclude all imports from Germany, 
which in the interests of the Allies would not be desirable, it 
can offer no defence against the German method of capturing 
oversea commerce by using heavily subsidized German steamers 
to cut the rates of freight, or achieving the same results by quoting 
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specially low rates on the State-owned railways for the carriage 
to their port of shipment of goods intended for export. 

The Germans make no secret of their intention to resume these 
aggressive tactics when the war is ended. The delegates to a 
Trade Congress held in Vienna during the second week of last 
December exposed their plan of campaign with all the engaging 
frankness of the fellow-citizens of Bismarck or Bernhardi. The 
attack can be frustrated very simply: First, we should prohibit 
in the terms of peace the granting of special rates on the State- 
owned railways for the carriage of goods intended for export 
and make it the duty of our army of occupation to see that this 
prohibition is observed. Secondly, we should impose a surtax 
of not less than 10 per cent. on any duties of customs payable 
on cargo, from whatever country it has come, which is carried 
in German vessels. To give full effect to this measure, it might 
be necessary to denounce some existing commercial treaties with 
a view to the elimination or amendment of the most-favoured 
nation clause; else we might be in the position of Australia 
when, in 1905 and 1907, she endeavoured to give a preference 
in her ports to British ships and found her efforts frustrated by 
the existence of a treaty made in 1905 between Great Britain and 
Rumania, by which the contracting parties undertook to make 
no discrimination against each other’s shipping. By the opera- 
tion of the most-favoured nation clause in other treaties with 
Great Britain the benefit of this provision inured to Germany, 
against whose ships the effort of the Australian Government 
was chiefly directed. Were Great Britain to treat the Dominions 
as extensions of her own coast-line, as France treats her African 
colonies, the same result would be achieved. By such methods 
German oversea trade then could be confined to China, South 
America, and the United States, all of them Powers which might 
be relied upon to take whatever measures might be necessary 
to prevent German commerce from becoming a cloak for the 
extension of Pan-Germanism. 

Thirdly, it will be necessary to insert a provision in the terms 
of peace prohibiting Germany granting a bounty upon the export 
of German goods. 

The Customs surcharge upon German goods and the further 
surcharge upon goods of any origin which are carried in German 
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vessels would be but the first line of our economic defences. 
Within this circle of Customs entanglements, each allied Power 
could make such reciprocal arrangements by means of commercial 
treaties with any other Power than Germany as might seem best 
to the high contracting parties. But, for the reasons already 
stated, while the Allies need experience no serious difficulty in 
forming an Economic League, it is Utopian to imagine that they 
could agree upon a Zollverein. 

If it were necessary in the National Review to justify the 
principle of the measures thus outlined, one might call in aid 
the following passage from an interview with M. le Comte de Ludre, 
Deputy for Meurthe and Moselle, which appeared in the Morning 
Post of December 28, 1915: 


The mere economic development of Germany during peace enabled her to accu- 
mulate the strength necessary to support the war of attrition that we are waging 
against her. Each milliard of business that she was able to conduct in the past is 
represented in the present by a few extra days of war. Germany will be conquered— 
of that I am fully persuaded ; but I am persuadedglso that she will attempt to recover 
her strength with a view of taking her revenge on one or other of the Allies of to-day. 
We can protect ourselves against this new offensive in two ways, either by imposing 
on Germany strategic frontiers that would favour a defensive and be unfavourable 
for aggression to her, or by decreasing her economic forces and increasing our own. 
We must realize the truth of the axiom that every milliard lost to German trade and 
gained by the Allies is an additional chance favouring future peace or, in the last 
resort, a fresh defeat for the enemy countries. With this as a starting-point, the 
question arises: ‘‘ How can we reduce the enemy’s trade to the lowest possible limits ? ” 


Having dealt already, with due regard to my space, with 
Germany’s export trade, both with the Allies and with nations 
oversea, it remains to consider the precautions against the more 
subtle and dangerous attempts of Germany to capture the 
internal commerce of the several Allies. 

One of the most startling revelations of the war has been the 
extent to which the internal trade of France and England was 
controlled by Germans, either openly or under cover of such 
devices as joint-stock companies controlled by German capital, 
fictitious trade-names, or undisclosed agencies. It is said by 
M. E. Pagnier, President of the Calais Chamber of Commerce, 
that three-quarters of the commission agents in cloth and lace 
in that city were Germans; and the number of German houses 
in Great Britain and the British Empire was so great that it is 
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in a high degree probable that had war been deferred for ten 
years Germany would have established an unquestionable trade 
supremacy throughout the world. Several measures may be 
suggested for the prevention of this danger in the future. 

First, no German securities or securities of enterprises which, 
though apparently innocent, are really German, should be quoted 
on the Stock ,Exchange of any of the Allies, nor should any 
German be permitted to become or continue a member of any 
Stock Exchange or Chamber of Commerce within the allied terri- 
tories. And to make this rule effective, greater strictness must 
be exercised in granting naturalization to persons of German 
birth, even although since the war they adopt the nationality of 
some neutral country, and in requiring the registration at periodic 
intervals of every German resident, none of whom should be 
permitted to trade in any of the allied countries without a special 
licence. Nor should any German bank be allowed to open a 
branch or agency in any of the allied countries. In pursuance 
of the same policy, a heavy poll-tax should be collected every 
six months from commercial travellers for German firms. By 
the same reasoning no German clerk should be employed without 
a special licence from the Government, knowing, as we know now, 
that the cheap and patient German youth who worked for almost 
nothing on the pretext of acquiring a foreign language was all 
the time spying on commercial secrets and contriving methods 
to supplant our trade. By firm, comprehensive, and united 
action of this nature we can defend ourselves against a grave 
peril. 

It will not be safe to defer the execution of these measures 
of precaution until the war is ended, lest once again we should 
be taken unawares. Germany will find herself, when peace 
returns, under an immediate pressing necessity to raise the 
depreciated mark by sales of her products abroad at almost any 
price. Probably the report is true that at the outset of this 
war, before the need of men was felt so severely as it is felt to-day, 
German factories were employed, under the directions of the 
Government, in laying up stores of exportable goods with which 
she may recapture neutral markets—the Government undertaking 
to make good any losses on their sale. It is alleged also that a 
large credit has been opened in New York (some reports say 
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£20,000,000) in pursuance of the same policy, and it is certain 
that English firms have been asked by German clients to sell 
them goods for cash and hold them at the buyers’ disposition 
until the end of the war. Therefore it behoves us to frame our 
policy at once so that it may be carried into effect before the 
Germans can take advantage of the return of peace. To this 
end the Chambers of Commerce in every allied country should 
be investigating the details of the problem, drawing up inven- 
tories of articles previously purchased from Germany which 
can be made at home and preparing the bases of commercial 
treaties between two or more of the Allies. 

Above all it is necessary, if it be desired to mobilize all the 
industrial resources of the British Empire on the side of the 
Allies, that Great Britain should declare her fiscal policy before 
it is too late. Already she has had two warnings since the war 
broke out, in her failure to organize an effective competition 
with the German monopolies in the metal and chemical indus- 
tries, which should be sufficient to convince the strongest adherent 
of unrestricted competition that new industries cannot be estab- 
lished against powerful rivals without some security against 
attack in their initial stages. 

The Allies will require also to have some common under- 
standing as to the export to Germany of the munitions of war. 
One illustration will suffice: There is a group of minerals— 
wolfram, molybdenite, scheelite, etc.—which are essential in the 
steel industry and are found in payable quantities mainly within 
the British Empire. The commercial use of these minerals had 
been known for years before the war broke out; yet these ores, 
mined in British territory, came to London in British ships and 
were transhipped to the reduction works of Germany and Austria, 
so that when the war broke out there was practically no manu- 
facture of tungsten in Great Britain. England certainly must 
change her fiscal policy if she is to play her proper part towards 
the Allies, and must prepare for this change betimes. Capital 
will not be invested in the industries which are now controlled 
by Germany without the assurance that, when peace comes, 
the new enterprises will not be exposed to the competition of 
old-established and powerful rivals. 

If Great Britain is to exercise her full commercial strength 
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in the interest of the Allies and a lasting peace, she will need to 
reorganize her own industrial resources by utilizing to their 
fullest extent the united industrial power of the British Empire. 
England’s industrial strength has two sources: her manufactures 
and her control of the tropics. Her supremacy in manufacturing 
is threatened, her influence as a tropical Power is greater than 
ever. England is no longer the workshop of the world: she has 
been overtaken in the race in which she had so long a start, but 
she has extended and consolidated her tropical possessions ; and, 
in the conditions of modern commerce, which have given a new 
importance to rubber, copper, oils, tin, cotton, sago, tea, coffee 
and cocoa, copra and other tropical products, the saying of 
Napoleon that “the Power which controls the Tropics controls 
the world ” has acquired a new significance. England, however, 
has not yet adapted herself to these new conditions. She is chary 
of decentralizing her manufacturing power by spreading it among 
the Oversea Dominions and encouraging them to develop their 
great resources by means of reciprocal trade arrangement between 
themselves and the Mother Country. It is unlikely that this 
temper will continue. The valour of the soldiers of the Empire— 
Australians, Canadians, and South Africans—has precipitated the 
British Dominions at one bound into the family of European 
nations and gives them the right to take their part in any discus- 
sions of the Problems of the Peace. The Dominions, therefore, 
must be taken into account by the Allies in any consideration of 
a joint commercial policy. Least of all would I forget that an 
Australian force, convoyed by an Australian fleet, captured the 
most fertile and healthy tropical islands in the world, equal in 
area to the German Empire and far richer in potentialities, and 
that these are now administered by the Australian Government. 

For these reasons we may expect that England will alter her 
traditional commercial policy and endeavour to secure her 
economic independence by imposing a tariff which shall be lower 
to her Allies than to her enemies and lower to her Dominions than 
to her Allies. 

One further word, in conclusion: Every policy requires an 
executive ; and it is proverbially difficult to execute a policy 
concerted between Allies. Thus, while German plans, being 
directed by a single will, can be prepared and executed promptly, 
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the Allies, having to consult with each other, cannot frame their 
measures promptly and with a sole regard to their efficiency, 
but must watch that the common measures of defence do not 
impose an excessive burden upon one or more of their number. 
Concerted action thus involves a careful and protracted inquiry 
into the effect of each proposal upon all of the Allies by men 
of high repute and skill. Therefore, while each of the Allies is 
furbishing its arms, an International Trade Committee should be 
formed to frame what may be termed the “Strategy of the 
Campaign.” Such a body, like a General Staff, would co-ordinate 
and report upon all proposals, and, when these have been adopted, 
could be charged with the sole duty of watching over their 
observance. A Standing Committee of this kind would mark 
a substantial advance in international relations, and would be 
not the least of the benefits which Europe would derive from her 
delivery from Teutonic pressure. All that is needed to secure 
the safety of the Allies is a clear appreciation of their danger and 
a firm resolution to be free. 


B. R. WIsE 
Agent-General for New South Wales 
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[M. Clemenceau, ex-Prime Minister of France, as President 
of the French Committee, addressed the following welcome to the 
British Parliamentary Committee (Paris, February 22), which 
was tmadequately reported in the British Press. We give the 
original French, as translation would spoil this perfect oration 
by an incomparable master of style. | 


MESSIEURS LES MEMBRES DU CoMITE BRITANNIQUE,—Est-ce 
done autre chose que |’expression fortuite d’un coup de fortune 
incroyable, cette rencontre—imprévue de longs siécles d’histoire— 
qui améne ici, aux portes de notre palais législatif, des parlemen- 
taires du Royaume-Uni, pour conférer d’un achévement de 
confiance avec des parlementaires frangais, fiers de leur offrir 
un accueil fraternel, heureux d’échanger avec eux le salut content 
de coeurs amis ? 

Messieurs, soyez les bienvenus, et permettez a l’homme qui 
doit & son age l’honneur de vous adresser la parole au nom de 
ses collégues du comité parlementaire francais, de vous dire que, 
dans les plus mauvais jours, il n’a jamais désespéré d’une réalisa- 
tion d’entente qui lui paraissait inévitable, mais qu’il n’avait 
pas l’espoir de contempler. 

Oui, messieurs, je vous attendais depuis des siécles sans fin, 
et les historiens, trop souvent étrangers aux passions profondes 
qui animent tour a tour les peuples a |’amour et a la haine, 
s’étonneront peut-étre qu'il nous ait fallu, 4 tous deux, une si 
longue durée de temps pour franchir un si bref espace de mer, 
dont tant d’aventures de guerre semblaient avoir fait une bar- 
riére infranchissable, et ot, nous, nous ne voulons plus voir qu’un 
grand chemin ouvert 4 tous ceux qui sont dignes de comprendre 
et de pratiquer la véritable fraternité internationale de |’avenir, 
fondée sur la conscience du droit égal de tous et le respect heureux 
du droit de chacun. 

Oui! Oui! Je vous attendais, depuis Hastings, depuis les 
jours du Prince Noir. Vous voyez que je ne suis pas homme a 
me lasser. Je vous attendais, et vous étes venus, et vous voila 
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non pas pour conclure de ces accords politiques que nos gouverne- 
ments sauront faire, pas plus que pour porter des jugements 
d’action militaire qui échappent nécessairement 4 notre assemblée. 
Votre visite est comme le couronnement anticipé de toutes ces 
taches. Nous nous rencontrons pour nous voir, pour nous com- 
prendre, pour nous trouver enfin capables de nous aimer. 

Les temps veulent de l’action, et, civils et militaires, des 
deux cétés du Détroit, sont a laction. Ils y resteront méme— 
quoi qu'il puisse arriver—jusqu’au bout. Jusqu’au bout, vous 
entendez bien. Avec l’autorité qui lui appartient, lord Desart, 
hier, a prononcé cette parole definitive. C’est délibéré, c’est 
voulu, c’est juré. Nous donnons nos enfants, nous donnerons 
nos biens, tout, tout, et la cause magnifique de l’indépendance 
des peuples et de la dignité de homme porte en elle-méme une 
telle recompense qu’en dépit des plus douloureux sacrifices nous 
ne nous plaindrons jamais qu’il ait fallu trop donner. 

Voila le grand secret public qui vous a fait franchir la mer, 
pour arriver jusqu’a nous. Vous avez pensé que, s'il était vain 
de discourir, en des heures ot: l’élite de l’humanité civilisée 
prodigue le plus beau sang, pour arréter le flot odieux de la plus 
répugnante barbarie, il était bon, aussi, qu’une démarche d’initia- 
tive individuelle, et cependant représentative, vint mettre comme 
le sceau symbolique a l’entente infrangible des deux peuples qui 
contribuérent si largement a faire une Europe de guerre, et qui 
veulent, d’un esprit résolu, voir dans l’accomplissement de ce 
jour la préparation d’une Europe de paix. 

Je vous regarde, et je cherche, et je trouve en vos yeux l’éclair 
de confiance dans l’ceuvre de justice et de droit dont vous nous 
apportez le témoignage. Messieurs, ne nous faites pas l’injure 
de croire que vous soyez, parmi nous, des inconnus. Nous savons 
la place prépondérante que vous avez prise dans les conseils de 
votre grand pays. Et nous n’avons besoin que de rencontrer 
le vif regard interrogateur de votre éminent président, pour 
savoir que vos pensées vont bien au dela d’un intérét égoiste, 
froidement entendu. Les beaux travaux de lord Bryce, le 
critique démocrate de la démocratie vivante, attestent suffisam- 
ment que les plus ardus problémes de |’avenir humain hantent 
les grands esprits de vos files, comme de notre continent. N’est-ce 
pas ce qui me donne le droit, dans cette journée mémorable ou 
s'accomplit l’événement le plus inattendu pour nos péres, de 
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souhaiter que cette modeste rencontre d’hommes, porteurs du 
plus haut mandat de conscience, puisse jeter aux grands sillons de 
histoire la semence féconde d’une humanité meilleure et plus belle? 

Il est vrai, c’est & une ceuvre de guerre qu’est échu le miracle 
d’un accord profond qui ne pourrait plus se rompre sans qu'il 
en résultéat une catastrophe de civilisation. Nous n’avons pas 
voulu la guerre ni les uns ni les autres, et nous la voulons tous 
les deux, maintenant, comme nos bons alliés, et nous la voulons 
bien, et nous la voudrons aussi longtemps qu il sera nécessaire 
pour qu'une victoire totale—totale, vous entendez—nous paye, 
et paye nos généreux fils, de flots de sang tels qu’aucune terre 
de Vhistoire n’en avait jamais bu. 

Allez les voir, les plaines ravagées de notre frontiére orientale. 
Elles vous diront ce qu’a pu y accomplir une monstruosité de 
sauvagerie. La foi des accords internationaux outrageusement 
violée—que dis-je ?—les droits élémentaires de ’humanité foulés 
aux pieds par des créatures a face humaine, avec l’approbation 
éhontée d’une science qui n’est pas la science, et d’une philosophie 
qui n’est pas la philosophie. Elles vous diront qu’une si pro- 
digieuse convulsion de barbarie n’appelle pas moins qu'une 
révolution d’humanité, pour une guérison définitive, par un 
développement de force supérieure capable d’imposer, non plus 
la domination du fer pour le fer, qui n’est qu'une atrocité dés- 
honorante, mais, par le fer, au service du droit, la souveraineté 
du droit, qui est la civilisation. 

C’est la tache sublime qui a soudainement réveillé nos peuples 
d’un sommeil agité de trop de cauchemars. Ils ont ouvert des 
yeux & la lumiére d’évidence, devant laquelle tant de choses du 
passé ont pali. Et nos hommes se sont offerts a mourir pour 
une cause si grande qu'elle se trouve la plus haute justification 
de la vie. Ils sont 4 l’ennemi, ils sont au plus grand honneur 
que puisse conférer le plus grand devoir silencieusement accompli. 
Nous les saluons du méme élan d’un méme cceur, nous les saluons 
d’une méme volonté irréductible—telle que la mort n’en marque 
pas le terme—nous les saluons de toute la beauté d’une espérance 
dont ils vont faire, demain, un triomphe de réalité. 

Je suis allé voir vos Tommies en leurs tranchées, ol m’a 
conduit un de vos généraux les plus représentatifs, dont le noble 
pére, ami bien cher des anciens jours, osa plaider, en 1871, dans 
Londres sourd, la cause de la France démembrée. Dans la forét 
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de Villers-Cotterets, son petit-fils George Cecil est glorieusement 
tombé, a dix-huit ans, pour son pays et pour le nétre. A lui, 
comme a ses fréres d’armes, va le salut du peuple frangais. 

Aux étroits couloirs de leurs tranchées, j’ai vu vos durs soldats 
d’impassibilité narquoise, attendant, tout placides, la ruée de 
Yennemi. C’est une visite qu’il vous appartient de nous rendre. 
Allez voir nos poilus. Allez, je vous en prie. Quel réconfort 
vous trouverez dans la simplicité de leur sourire! Ils vous 
parleront de leurs Boches, sujet intarissable de gaité militaire. 
Il faut que vous les voyiez rire de leurs blessures, que vous les 
voyiez tomber avec ces mots: “Je suis content.” Croyez-moi, 
votre mission ne serait pas complete, si vous n’emportiez a ceux 
qui seraient encore hésitants, je ne sais ol, quelque chose d’une 
vision de grandeur que rien ne dépassera. Alors, seulement, 
vous pourrez dire a |’Angleterre: “ Nous avons vu.” 

Et puis, au retour, vous traverserez encore une fois nos places 
publiques, ot de grands bronzes, comme & vos squares, disent 
une histoire que nous voulons ennoblir encore, mais dont, ni les 
uns ni les autres, nous n’avons rien a renier. Et puis, arrétez- 
vous au pied du monument ov toute d’or, sur son cheval d’or, 
marche au combat la petite paysanne de France, qui fut, on ne 
sait comment, a elle seule, une armée—que dis-je ?—toutes les 
armées de la France 4 la fois. Parlez lui, amis de ce jour— 
et de toujours, si nous sommes dignes de notre destin. Parlez 
lui. Elle vous entendra, et, au rebours de homme de pierre 
de la légende, elle vous fera le signe de téte qui sera le gage supé- 
rieur de toute la reconciliation. A cette heure, votre noble 
pélerinage sera véritablement achevé, et vous aurez eu de nous 
tout ce que vous étes venus chercher. 

Coeur & coeur, comme nos soldats céte & cdte, nous vivrons 
le grand pacte d’Union qu’aucun délire d’inimitié ne devra plus 
déchirer, et vous aurez, et nous aurons avec vous, accompli 
quelque chose que des esprits 4 courte vue jugeront peut-étre 
médiocre, parce que toute pompe en est absente, mais qui 
marquera, tout de méme, une étape d’humanité. 

Je vous ai dit assez dans quels sentiments la visite dont vous 
nous honorez vous sera rendue. A Fontenoy, nos péres disaient 
aux votres: ‘‘ Messiewrs les Anglais, tirez les premiers.” Cette 
fois, vous étes venus les premiers, la main tendue. Messieurs 
les Anglais, cela ne sera pas oublié. 


Sito 


THE EXPORTATION OF WORKS OF ART 


OnE of the minor problems which the war has brought into 
sharp relief concerns the exportation of works of art, and of the 
consequent depletion of our own rich heritage in that respect. 
It is not necessary to point out that this exportation is no new 
movement ; it has been going on extensively for over a quarter 
of a century. Perhaps the larger half of the pictures, furniture, 
and so forth which have left English shores for other homes are 
of a kind which do not call for any pean of regret. But there are 
many instances to which we can ill afford to close our eyes. 

The war has brought about a curious condition of things which 
never existed before, and which only those who are wise after 
the event could have prophesied. It is a widely recognized 
experience that the first “ industry ” to feel the effects of financial 
depression is that which may be generically grouped as the Fine 
Arts. Logically speaking, therefore, the Great War ought to 
have had the effect of totally exterminating, for the time being 
at least, all commerce in pictures, objects of art, and rare books. 
That this was almost anticipated may be inferred from the fact 
that Christie’s and Sotheby’s held no auction sales for nearly 
ten months after the outbreak of hostilities. There were some, 
perhaps unduly optimistic, who regarded this closing down as 
unwise ; for both these houses are in their various ways a species 
of Stock Exchange in Art and Books: they create demands and 
minister to them. Bankruptcies in Bond Street were freely 
prophesied, and from selling old masters to selling matches 
seemed but a short step. 

But these contingencies are a long way offi—so much so, indeed, 
that both picture-dealers and second-hand booksellers appear to 
be doing fairly well. Certainly there has been no panic or closing 
down in these trades; and at such auctions as have been held 
during the last twelve months really important things have 
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well maintained their values; and the book-collector who had 
expected his desiderata thrown at him at his own price has been very 
much disillusioned. That business is not quite “as usual” may 
be taken for granted, but it might be very much worse than it is. 

For many years past, the Continent in general, and Germany 
in particular, had been a factor in the English market of fine 
pictures and rare books. This important outlet has been cut off 
for twenty months. It is, however, a widespread belief that 
German collectors have been getting things from England through 
neutral agencies, especially Dutch. It is fairly well known that 
some important art transactions have been effected during the 
last year or so between dealers in Holland and those in England ; 
and between those in Holland and those in Germany, on a cash 
basis. How many of these purchases of pictures and so forth 
have remained in Holland and how many got through to Germany 
are matters which cannot be gone into just now. In Germany, 
as in England, certain industries have been making huge profits ; 
and those at the head of such enterprises are probably anxious 
to invest a proportion of their profits in something which the 
German Government cannot turn at once into powder and shot. 

But the Fine Art trade in this country has been saved by the 
unique position of the United States—unique both as regards 
the desire to purchase fine objects of art, and in the ability to 
pay the highest prices. America is now profiting by the European 
War, just as England benefited by the Continental upheavals 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth. Fine pictures and beautiful examples 
of the craftsman’s art are crossing the Atlantic just as they in 
other times crossed the Channel. Half a century ago there was 
no market in America for pictures at fancy prices; but travel, 
study, and example, combined with unparalleled prosperity, have 
transformed the United States into a nation of art lovers and 
collectors. Forty years ago, as Mr. Will H. Low tells us in his 
Painter's Progress, there were scarcely any art schools in the 
country except one in New York and another in Philadelphia. 
There are now nearly three hundred, with a roll of students well 
over fifty thousand. Nearly every town of any size has its art 
gallery, which is supported by local collectors, who occasionally 
present pictures, and some of whom intend to leave their private 
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collections to the town of their birth or adoption. Scores of 
these public galleries are far from overcrowded, and, whilst 
American art is not neglected, it is manifest that the bare walls 
will sooner or later be covered with fine things from Europe. 

The importance of New York as an art-distributing centre 
was fully realized in England as soon as war broke out in Europe. 
The clash of arms came at the beginning of the dead season, but by 
October or November 1914 a general breathing-time had elapsed, 
and during the winter and the ensuing months large quantities 
of art objects had been shipped across the Atlantic. One London 
dealer consigned the greater portion of his stock for public auction 
sale to the American Art Galleries (equivalent to our Christie’s) 
in New York, with satisfactory results. Several English col- 
lectors of pictures, furniture, and other things did the same, 
sometimes with their names and sometimes without. The same 
applies to some extent to books. One English bookseller, Mr. 
W. M. Voynich, travelled the States for six months with a selection 
from his stock of fine old illuminated manuscripts and rare books, 
many of which have thus found their way into private and public 
libraries. The well-known firm of London bookbinders, Messrs. 
R. Riviére and Son, consigned to the Anderson Galleries, New 
York, the largest and finest collection of rare books in beautiful 
modern bindings seen in that city for many years, a short day’s 
sale in February last realizing nearly £8000. 

Nearly all the Bond Street dealers have business connexions 
directly or indirectly with New York houses; in some cases 
they have branch establishments in Fifth Avenue, and they are 
thus able to gauge the pulse of the art trade in both hemispheres 
at the same time. For the present London acts as a clearing- 
house. It may be that not all the fine English furniture, for 
which there is a very keen demand throughout the United States— 
and of which vast quantities have been shipped during the last 
year or so—is quite what it claims to be; but it is symptomatic 
of an interesting development of the collecting spirit in America. 
Moreover, even passable imitations of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and others are beyond the skill of even the best 
American cabinet-makers. 

It is not, however, in connexion with old furniture, which can 
be replaced by admirable modern copies, that the future is fraught 
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with difficulties. The more serious problem concerns the master- 
pieces of the great artists of England and other countries. Quite 
recently the purchase for the American market was announced of 
Gainsborough’s View in the Mall, one of many fine pictures to 
find its way across the Atlantic during the last few years. We 
can ill afford to lose some of these pictures, for they can never 
be replaced, and no modern copy can be other than a feeble 
version of the original. Gainsborough in particular baffles the 
most facile copyist, and no copy of his portraits can be much other 
than a wooden imitation. The commercial value of the originals 
is the point to which it is desirable to refer. It is stated, for 
instance, that the price paid to the owner of the View in the Mall 
was considerably in excess of that paid by Mr. J. P. Morgan for 
Gainsborough’s famous Duchess of Devonshire, generally supposed 
to be £30,000. It is rumoured that before the war the owner 
of the View in the Mall was offered and refused something like 
£70,000 for this work. The sum seems incredible, and it may 
possibly be exaggerated, but if any offer was made it must have 
been of a highly tempting character. The actual sale, therefore, 
apart from all questions of sentiment, was a good one from a 
national point of view, for the money will come into England, 
which is a very important consideration. 

Whilst it may fairly be asked if we are justified in allowing 
our private collections to be displenished for the benefit of those 
in the United States or elsewhere, we have, unfortunately, little 
choice in the matter. If we can badly spare these fine pictures, 
we shall as a nation find their cash equivalents of the utmost 
value. We are threatened with a national debt of £5,000,000,000, 
and the money will have to be found. With taxes all round on 
every conceivable form of property, it will probably become 
necessary to tax private art collections; and in this case many 
owners will have scarcely any other option than to sell. It may 
be that there will be some exemptions, such as family portraits, 
and public institutions as a matter of course. It will bea battle, 
or rather a struggle, between private selfishness and _public- 
spirited self-denial and patriotism, and the latter will have to 
win. 

Economisons et vendons will certainly be the order of the 
day in France. M. Maurice Barrés, the eminent French writer, 
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has, in the Echo de Paris, recently urged upon his compatriots 
the necessity of selling to the foreigner objets de luxe, so that the 
proceeds may return to France in the shape of hard cash. But 
in France, as in England, such a process will have to be made 
into a law and not left to individual volition. In any case there 
should be some sort of Government supervision over art exports, 
and an official record kept of pictures and other objects of art 
which have been sold directly or indirectly to foreign buyers 
and of the prices paid for them. It is obviously easy for a man, 
such as Balzac’s Cousin Pons, to exist on a very small income 
surrounded by art treasures of the greatest monetary value. 
But when, in times of the direst national need, these treasures 
can be sold for the benefit of the country at large, it becomes a 
question as to whether the Government have not the right to 
act drastically, to sacrifice private wishes to public necessity. 

M. Honorat, a French Deputy, has formulated a proposition 
for a national inventory of all the works of art in private collec- 
tions in France. He is much exercised at the prospect of the 
great number of sales which will take place after the war, and 
of the consequent exodus of objects of art to foreign countries. 
The object of his proposed inventory is to keep track of these 
exported goods in the hope that at some future time they may 
be brought back to France. He proposes that this inventory 
should be drawn up with the assistance of auctioneers, experts, 
dealers, and private collectors, and that all important objects 
which pass through public sales should be photographed. 

In theory the idea is an excellent one, and if it is good for 
France it is good for England, as it has been good for Italy. 
But it is fraught with many difficulties, and as the law now stands 
in England any such inventory would be practically impossible, 
whilst the owners of most of the important pictures and so forth 
in this country are well known to students, there are hundreds 
of very small collections of great value entirely unknown except 
to their owners and a few personal friends. And, on the other 
hand, there are many large collections formed with so much 
want of judgment that they are not worth even the briefest of 
inventories. 


W. RoBerts 
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“WAIT AND SEE” IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


I. THE LAST OF THE LITTLE PACKETS 


“Your chief business is to keep all your forces united. Be 
sure and concentrate your troops. I urge on you and once more 
repeat to you the order not to divide your army.” (Napoleon’s 
Orders to King Joseph, Correspondance, Nos. 9665, 9685.) 


““ When you intend to deliver battle assemble all your force. 
Neglect nothing. A single battalion may decide the fate of 
the day.” (Damas Hinard, Dictionnaire-Napoléon, p. 58.) 


“You ought not to scatter your attacking forces but to 
concentrate them.” (Picard, Préceptes et Jugements de Napo- 
léon, p. 68.) 


““The Emperor does not approve of your army being 
scattered, and sees in it evidence that you have not been able 
to make up your mind.” (“To Marmont, commanding in 
Spain, 1812,” Mémoires du Roi Joseph, vol. viii, p. 310.) 


VERDUN has come as a grim reminder to our Side-Show Strategists 
of Downing Street, scatter-brained journalists and Near- 
Eastern maniacs—who at one moment came perilously near to 
running the war and ruining the prospects of the Allies—as to 
the really decisive point to which decisive force must be applied 
if we wish to win. It should be unnecessary to emphasize the 
obvious, but when a campaign is directed by a Coalition of Front- 
Bench politicians who know all about everything except war, 
and are complacently innocent of their one conspicuous vital 
shortcoming, it is necessary, however disagreeable and wearisome, 
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to be continually hammering on the hard high road of elementary 
facts, which should be incontestable. 

With so many gifted amateurs with a finger in the pie, animated 
by a scarcely veiled contempt for “ experts,” naval and military, 
whom they can easily overcome in argument, there is continual 
risk of our campaign bifurcating into those fatal “ little packets ” 
against which Napoleon warned us a hundred years ago as our 
besetting sin, of which we have had most painful examples 
during the present war, from Antwerp to Anzac. If we could 
penetrate into the various Public Offices we should probably find 
in each at least one heaven-born strategical genius, genuinely 
convinced that if only “the Department,” 7.e. himself, had a 
separate Side Show the world would see how war should be 
managed. The Colonial Office, the India Office, the Foreign 
Office, and probably others—besides the War Office—have 
launched or espoused different enterprises, and, in the absence of 
a properly constituted General Staff to “ co-ordinate ”—blessed 
word—these Wild Goose chases, there has been a greater waste 
of force and dissipation of energy during the past twenty months 
than in any of our previous wars, which is saying a good deal. 

It may be premature to pass judgment, but up to date it 
would be difficult to indicate one of these offensive operations 
making the smallest appreciable contribution towards the decision 
of the war, which can only be secured by the defeat and downfall 
of our principal enemy. On the other hand, we can all see the 
immense injury the Side Shows have jointly and severally inflicted 
on the Allied cause by removing decisive force from the decisive 
point at the decisive moment. The Near-Eastern maniacs who 
regard Bulgaria and Turkey as more formidable than Germany, 
exhausted themselves in clamouring for the dispatch of brigade 
upon brigade, and division upon division, to spots where they 
had no hope of eliminating Germans, arguing apparently that, 
as you can never be sure as to the decisive point, it is just as likely 
to be Gallipoli as Calais, Constantinople as Paris. Last autumn 
we were threatened with a dangerous depletion of the Western 
front, which Lord Haldane, although out of office, was understood 
to have gone on a “ special mission ” from the Prime Minister to 
Sir John French to advocate. 

Under the pressure of Near-Easterners who had to be fought 
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inch by inch in the Cabinet and outside, Germany almost gained 
the day. If they had had their way we should by now have 
been no nearer Constantinople, but the Boches would probably 
be sitting at Calais, our communications with France would be 
in permanent jeopardy, a further slice of French territory would 
be in hostile hands and defeat in sight. Meanwhile we should 
have achieved nothing at Gallipoli beyond killing more Turks, 
while our force dwindled by disease ; and even though we suc- 
ceeded at enormous cost in dominating “the Peninsula,” a 
further campaign of unknown dimensions would have been neces- 
sary to secure the Eastern side of the Sea of Marmora, and yet 
greater efforts to destroy the Turkish army defending Constanti- 
nople—to say nothing of the Bulgars, Austrians, Germans, and 
possibly Roumanians, to whom we should have acted as a magnet 
—while not improbably another squadron of battleships would 
have gone the way of that already sacrificed in this wonderful 
experiment in “ amphibious warfare.” 

No one is infallible. One never knows anything—not even 
the decisive point. One can only guess. Those who guessed 
that this war would be decided on the Danube or on the Nile 
have now an opportunity of reviewing and revising their judgment 
and of comparing it with the competitive opinion that the fate 
of Great Britain, of the Allies, and of European civilization will 
be settled on the Western front, on the Russian front, in the 
North Sea. Judging by the action of the enemy, who is not 
precisely a fool in war, even though we need not accept the 
theory of the German Superman, those are the decisive points 
where Germany accumulates every available man, every gun, 
every shell, recognizing in accordance with the principles of true 
strategy, which is only applied common sense, that efforts in 
secondary theatres are so much waste and a proportionate handi- 
cap on the main enterprise. However rich and prodigal Germany 
may be in the resources of war, she feels that she cannot afford to 
dissipate her strength in the wrong places. If by a cheap demon- 
stration on the Danube, a feint towards Salonica, the dispatch 
of a certain number of officers and non-commissioned officers to 
Constantinople, the vociferous newspaper advertisement of the 
“impending invasion of Egypt,” she can persuade the Allies that 
these are vital theatres of action where troops should be concen- 
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trated, so much the better, and for their beguilement she 
may temporarily divert one German Division as a magnet 
for three British Divisions. At one deplorable moment 
three German Divisions “contained” five or six times as 
many British. 

The great Berlin Bluff was singularly successful judging from 
subsequent movements of German and British forces respectively 
characterized by concentration and dispersion. The reader will 
remember the clatter of the autumn, when Near-Easterners 
predicted the end of the world unless we transferred the British 
Army from France to Jerusalem or Jericho, and left off fighting 
Germans in order to exterminate Turks and Bulgars, while the 
cry of “ Egypt in danger” rang through the land. Germany, 
we were told, was about to overrun the Balkans, to seize Constan- 
tinople, whence the Mailed Fist would lead his victorious hosts 
to Cairo, Bagdad, Calcutta, and any other places which took his 
fancy. The Near East was the real hub of the universe, while 
Western Europe was but a Side Show. The Grand Senussi were 
infinitely more alarming than the Boches. Some argued that 
Germany was a spent force who had shot her bolt; it was only 
a question of the precise moment that we should administer the 
coup de grdce to her waning man-power. Meanwhile we might 
safely remove any number of troops to the Turkish Empire 
and bring them back to France if necessary after their triumphs. 
Others opined that, though Germany might regard the Allies’ 
Western front as impregnable, this but increased the danger 
in the Near East, as the “decision”? she could not obtain at 
the expense of either France or Russia would be secured on 
the Nile, where the war would ultimately end. This view 
was held by men of light and leading who ought to have known 
better. 

There were sound arguments for securing Salonica against all 
comers in view of the dubious attitude of Greece, and Salonica 
was secured, though not by a gratuitous campaign against Bul- 
garia, which, like many allied operations, was “ too late” at the 
moment it was advocated. Fortunately the fanatics were defeated 
over the Dardanelles after a desperate struggle, thanks in the 
first instance to the self-sacrifice of Sir Edward Carson and subse- 
quently to the wisdom and moral courage of General Monro, who 
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resisted the utmost political pressure and to whose Report we 
owe the salvation of the remnant of our splendid forces from an 
appalling death-trap. 

One may suspect that the heroic but forlorn attempt of 
General Townshend’s “little packet’ to attain the impossible 
objective of Bagdad, which if reached could never have been 
held and must have resulted in total disaster, may have been 
inspired or sanctioned by politicians craving for some set-off to 
their tragic fiascos in the Near East. The Mesopotamian mis- 
adventure was utterly unsound in its inception, being among the 
very worst of the series of “little packets.” It has resulted in 
cruel and purposeless losses and sufferings, greatly aggravated 
by the incapacity of those who equipped and dispatched this 
expedition, whoever and wherever they may be. There are 
some outrages which even this long-suffering community should 
not acquiesce in. The net result so far is that X troops under 
General Townshend remain besieged at Kut-el-Amara, that 
X more troops under General Aylmer are endeavouring to extri- 
cate General Townshend’s sorely pressed force, and conceivably 
X further troops may be required to extricate the extricators, 
unless the position be unexpectedly eased by the brilliant Russian 
counter-stroke of the Grand Duke Nicholas, who, after capturing 
Erzrum, would appear to be stretching out towards Bagdad. 
If any of those concerned can give an intelligible explanation of 
this enterprise the public will be grateful, as so far it has been 
impossible to find any individual who will father an adventure 
that can scarcely have begotten itself. It is naturally ascribed 
to Downing Street, as it bears the hall-mark of “ Wait and See.” 
Doubtless there would have been many claimants to paternity 
had it fared otherwise. Meanwhile the politicians whisper in 
corners that it is all the fault of those brainless imbeciles, the 
soldiers, who insisted on biting off more than they could chew. 
But this always happens in a civilian-controlled war. Every 
success is credited to “the Government.” Every failure is 
ascribed to “the Generals.” The Government cannot have it 
both ways, though they alwaysdo. Our Front Benchers, between 
whom as War Lords there is little to choose, insist on directing 
our campaigns on land, at sea, as well asin the air. It is Downing 
Street, and no one outside Downing Street, which is responsible 
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for all these Side Shows—the Indian Government and the Colonial 
Office are allowed to have their little wars, while the Foreign 
Office commands the Navy. 

In the winter we were threatened with three capital disasters, 
in Serbia, in Gallipoli, and in Mesopotamia. Thanks exclusively 
to despised soldiers the first two were avoided, and so far the 
third has not materialized. It required a convulsion at the 
Back to overcome the opposition of the politicians—of both 
parties for twenty-five years— to the creation of a serious General 
Staff with adequate responsibilities and adequate powers. Ulti- 
mately, after a desperate struggle following on a chapter of 
misfortunes, blunders, and fear, Sir William Robertson, who enjoys 
to an exceptional degree the confidence of the British Army, 
emerged as Chief of the General Imperial Staff. Much capital 
is made out of his appointment by the Mandarins, but we shall 
only deceive ourselves if we regard him as other than a subor- 
dinate of “the Government,” to which he does not belong and 
of which he is at the mercy. He is under the immediate orders 
of the Five, who know no more of war than the Twenty-Two or 
Twenty-Three—it is impossible to keep pace with their expansion. 
It is noteworthy that the Army Council, fired by a spirit of generous 
emulation, is following in the footsteps of the Cabinet by rapidly 
augmenting its numbers. If the Cabinet can put two Elevens 
in the field, the Army Council can already produce one team ; it 
is still growing, and, if its recent rate of expansion be 
maintained, before the end of the year it may outnumber its _ 
rival. 

The first object of all these amorphous bodies is obviously 
to increase the opportunities and influence of the Talkers, 
because a big Committee means a maximum of cachinnation 
and a minimum of decision. The second object is to dissemble 
responsibility and to make it impossible to bring any important 
politician to book, though at a pinch soldiers and sailors become 
scapegoats. It is an axiom of all Front Benchers that, whatever 
the theory, no Minister is ever effectively responsible for his 
crimes. Itis always “somebody else’ in war, as in peace. Lord 
Haldane was blameless for being bamboozled by the Boches 
during the years of peaceful penetration and patient preparation. 
His folly was, as he has frankly told us in the sympathetic columns 
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of the Na‘ion, exclusively the fault of the people for allowing him 
to be fooled.* 

Mr. Asquith, who is regarded by his colleagues—Unionists 
no less than Radicals—as a brilliant combination of all that is 
best in Pitt and Lincoln, incurs no responsibility for devoting the 
years 1912-14 to engineering a civil warin the United Kingdom 
in the face of Germany’s plain intimation to him that she meant 
mischief to Europe.t Our perilous naval lacune at the beginning 
of the war, sedulously concealed by the boastful Churchill, recently 
disclosed by his more modest successor, are no reflection what- 
soever upon the First Lord of the Admiralty of the day, because 
it is the first article of the Mandarin creed that no Mandarin 
can go seriously wrong—outside the sham Party fight with its 
hypocritical vituperation. Thus the deliberate creation of the 
Territorial Force in the face of the German menace, and post- 
ponement of serious training until after the outbreak of hostilities, 
is no discredit to the “‘ Clear Thinkers ’’ who nowadays tell us they 
always appreciated the German danger, any more than the restric- 
tion of the British Army at the opening of the Great War to sixty 
thousand combatants. ‘‘ We had never ‘pretended to be a great 


military power. No Ally had any right to anticipate more than 
the Expeditionary Force, if as much,” which would scarcely have 
been regarded as an adequate defence had the Russians and 
French failed in their tremendous task of stopping the early 
deadly rushes of the enemy. For nothing that happened before 
the war is any politician blameworthy. That would be “ recrimi- 


* “When the time comes to take stock, I think the wonder will be, not that we 
were so unprepared, but that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public 
did not insist (my italics) that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of 
political consideration, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies to securing its 
future in peace any more thanin war. The democracy in this country was suffering from 
an indisposition to reflect, and, in consequence, was not disposed to listen to the few who 
preached” (my italics). (Viscount Haldane, O.M., Ex-Lord Chancellor, the Nation, 
August 7, 1915.) 

+ “That was not enough for German statesmanship. They wanted us (in 1912) 
to go further; they asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event 
of Germany being engaged in war—and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was 
enormously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially 
upon the sea. They asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand 
so far as we were concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate the European world.” (Mr. Asquith at Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 
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nation.” The men who, knowing what they had learnt directly 
from our enemy in the spring of 1912, wilfully misled the country 
and by their inaction endangered our Empire and our civiliza- 
tion, still remain honoured and responsible Ministers. Sir Edward 
Grey, who if more honest than some, must be more simple than 
most, was not above mystifying the House of Commons concerning 
his friend’s fiasco in Berlin, the full proportions of which have 
only been disclosed by official publications during the war, though 
there are yet more disquieting disclosures to come: “I trust 
something has been achieved (by Lord Haldane in Berlin) 
which remains, and will remain, permanently and make the 
sky brighter. and clearer, and which has dispelled something 
of the mist of suspicion and distrust. I have no fear there will 
be any permanent estrangement between the two countries 
provided that truth gets a fair chance. It is not difficult to tell 
the truth; the difficulty is to get the truth believed.” (House 
of Commons, February 16, 1912.) But Sir Edward Grey had 
just heard the truth from Germany, in the shape of a naked 
and uncompromising refusal even to discuss the question of a 
limitation of armaments unless we would enter into an “ accept- 
able political .agreement,”’ which he knew to mean—and to his 
honour refused—the abandonment of France, which had been 
the objective of German diplomacy for eight years. Within a few 
weeks of this complacent, optimistic statement Sir Edward Grey 
received Germany’s impudent demand that we should pledge 
ourselves to unconditional neutrality whenever she went to war. 
We were to look on while she destroyed France. It was to be 
1870 over again. How explain Sir Edward Grey’s conduct during 
the two years following this startling revelation of the real 
Germany unless he was bedevilled by Lord Haldane ? 

Sir Edward Grey’s Under Secretary, Mr. Acland, was put up 
to attack Lord Roberts: “If any danger of strained relations 
(between Great Britain and Germany) did exist, it did not arise 
from any action of the Government, but from irresponsible 
utterances such as that of Lord Roberts in Manchester, which 
must have done harm.” (Mr. Acland at Rochdale, November 23, 
1912.) This observation caused scandal at the time, but it is 
now known to have been wicked, because when Mr. Acland 
publicly pooh-poohed the possibility of war with Germany that 
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Power had just officially intimated to us, in the words of Mr. 
Asquith, her intention at her own time “ to overbear, to dominate 
the European world.” Mr. J. A. Pease, President of the Board 
of Education, from whom presumably a younger generation might 
expect guidance, declared: “ The visit of Lord Haldane a few 
months ago to Berlin had certainly improved the friendly relations 
between Germany and ourselves. Some people said the best 
safeguard of peace was to be prepared for war. Well, as Quaker 
and as President of the Peace Society, he perhaps took some little 
exception to that idea.’ (October 3, 1912.) Within four months 
of war—of which he and his colleagues had had at least two years’ 
warning—Mr. Pease declared at the Guildhall: “ We have never 
had peace broken between Great Britain and Germany, and I 
see no reason why it ever should be broken. In my lifetime 
the relations with Germany were never more cordial than they 
are to-day.” (May 19, 1914.) Mr. Pease, it may be said, is not 
a clever man, but Mr. Herbert Samuel, who is nothing if not 
clever and had used the argument of a Great War as a pretext 
for his shameful Marconi Agreement, was thus educating his 
constituency in their responsibilities: “‘ At this moment, happily, 
we are at amity with all the world. Our relations, especially 
with Germany, have of late been vastly improved, and of all 
the achievements of the present Government there is none which 
causes us more satisfaction than the fact that, without sacrificing 
our former friendship with other Powers, our relationship with 
Germany has of late been put on a better footing, and that the 
tension of earlier years has been relieved.” This pundit thus 
confounded the prophets: “I for one have never believed in the 
doctrine of the inevitable war. ... So also with regard to 
Germany, the inevitable war is happily receding into the past of 
erroneous prophecy, and we live on terms of peace and goodwill 
with the great empire across the North Sea.” (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, M.P., at a meeting in the Garlin How District, January 15, 
1914.) Mr. Walter Runciman would naturally not be out of such 
a hunt. If there was any risk of war it was all the fault of Lord 
Roberts: “I do not believe that a war between England and 
Germany is inevitable. I believe a statement like that of Lord 
Roberts is not Only deplorable but pernicious and dangerous, 
and if in Germany it is resented I would like the Germans to know 
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it is resented no less in England.” (Elland, October 25, 1913.) 
In an equally imperishable utterance which is likely to live 
longer than anything else he has said throughout his political 
career, the chief strategist of the Colonial Office, Mr. L. V. Har- 
court, thus peered into the future: “I can conceive no circum- 
stances in which Continental operations by our troops would not 
be a crime against the people of this country.” (Crawshawbooth, 
May 3, 1913.) Mr. Harcourt was a veritable crusader against 
British armaments, a ringleader in every raid upon the Naval 
Estimates,while his hatred of the Army and of patriotism amounted 
to an obsession: “ I am not a military man—lI have the smallest 
possible amount of martial spirit or military enthusiasm.’ (Bacup, 
April 13, 1907.) “We are not organized—and pray God we 
never shall be organized—as a great military nation with a people 
in arms.” (Crawshawbooth, October 2, 1908.) 

With so many village idiots at the top it would be affectation 
to profess surprise at the attitude of the Chief Coalition Whip, 
Mr. J. W. Gulland, then a Lord of the Treasury: “ He regretted 
that enormous sums of money were spent on munitions of war, 
and that so much of the taxes had been spent on Dreadnoughts. 
He assured them that whatever any of them could do to limit 
that expenditure would be done.” (At Sanquhar, October 4, 
1912.) 

These are but samples of an indefinite bulk which help to 
explain the otherwise inexplicable, namely, the inordinate inepti- 
tude of leading parliamentarians, whose historic gaffes will make 
them the laughing-stock of the ages. Their action corresponded 
with their utterances, and though it be voted “ recrimination ” 
by the guilty parties and their press sycophants in the Daily 
Telegraph, the Scotsman, the Yorkshire Post, the Glasgow Herald, 
the Spectator, etc., to reproach any of the Twenty-Two with any 
failure of foresight, I do so deliberately because unless we under- 
stand the past of our purblind we are totally unable to understand 
their present performances, which are completely consistent with 
that past. They cannot see one yard ahead; they do not even 
live from hand to mouth. Vital national interests suffer accord- 
ingly. We cannot afford to sponge out their record until they and 
their kind have the decency to retire into the obscurity for which 
alone they are fitted and leave the management of the Great War 
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to men who may be presumed to know something about it, and 
who are, at any rate, not hopelessly handicapped by an impossible 
record. The time has long gone by when we could afford to 
allow ourselves to be chloroformed by shibboleths invented for 
the benefit of certain personal vested interests, to which everything 
else is sacrificed in this unfortunate country. 

The politicians of our generation have been ruined by adver- 
tisement and slobber. They are among the smallest of mankind 
but they regard themselves as the elect. They stand convicted 
as the victims of the greatest hoax in history, of a blindness such 
as never afflicted any body of statesmen. Their experience has 
not even taught them modesty. Since the outbreak of the 
“unthinkable” war, they and their claque of sycophants demand 
that we “trust the Government” which distrusts the People. 
They have become omniscient and infallible. They saw nothing 
and foresaw nothing before the war. Since the war they have 
seen less. Having reduced our military strength below the level 
of a Balkan Power, thus necessitating the Great Improvization 
which has not yet succeeded in converting the raw material of 
an army, however excellent, into the finished article, our Infallibles, 
as already noted, proceeded to scatter British troops over the 
globe as fast as khaki could be bought. Probably from first to 
last—apart from India, where we necessarily retained considerable 
forces—armies amounting to 750,000 men have been dissipated 
where they contributed little or nothing to the Allied cause. 
It is a curious mania which one may assume that the recently 
reconstituted General Staff does not share, and it is not extrava- 
gant to hope that some of these erring legions may be recalled, 
as the shortage of men on the Western front is becoming serious, 
and Verdun has cropped up to remind us of realities. After 
all the fairy-tales of last year, when endless German armies were 
precipitated by imaginative correspondents and so-called ‘“‘ War 
Experts ”’ into every conceivable corner of the Near East and the 
Middle East and our Little Packet Strategists were having the 
time of their lives, every Department eagerly anticipating its 
expedition—the Senussi, the Felaheen, the Sultan of Darfur, 
being pronounced the main objective—it seems extraordinary to 
find ourselves back again at the battle of Ypres, though the 
conflict rages in the north-east corner of France instead of in 
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the south-western corner of Belgium. Despite the number of 
German corps advertised to advance on Constantinople, Cairo, 
Bagdad, and elsewhere, there is now believed to be not a single 
German Division in any part of Asia Minor, or indeed throughout 
Turkey. In an interesting article on “ Falkenhayn’s Plans” 
that very competent observer the Times Military Correspondent, 
who kept his head throughout all these alarums and excursions, 
points out (March 13, 1916): “The German attack upon the 
Verdun bridgehead has aided in dispelling certain illusions which 
have been somewhat too extensively entertained by us and by 
the enemy. It comes home to the doubters at last that the 
West is the principal front, and that nothing matters in comparison 
with success on this front. Let us admit frankly that the Germans 
bluffed us well.” 

The “invasion of Egypt” is still confined to the German 
Press and south of the Danube, according to this writer, whose 
information has proved remarkably reliable, “there are, all 
told, but three or four weak German Divisions and some cavalry.” 
On the Russian front there are at the present time fifty German 
Divisions, all the rest having flowed back to France, which has 
likewise drawn all the available heavy guns, the new levies, 
and the Reservists required to bring the Western German armies 
up to their full fighting strength: “The Germans, to do them 
justice, have never shared our illusion that because the Western 
front was difficult it was necessary to seek elsewhere for a decision. 
War is fighting and not fooling. The Germans hold the theory 
to which the writer has so often adverted, namely, that the 
effect of a victory depends on its greatness, and this greatness 
upon the mass of the conquered troops. They therefore aim 
their blows at the largest assemblage of the hostile troops, and 
hold the very sound view that the greater the mass of German 
troops that can be collected the surer the victory. This is the 
crudely commonplace but exceedingly effective strategy that we are 
up against, and we cannot meet it by half measures.” 

There are said to be 118 German Divisions now concentrated 
in the Western theatre of war. Me.nwhile over one hundred 
British generals have been eating their hearts out in Egypt while 
France was in danger. What does this mean? Simply that 
German strategy has been directed by scientific professionals, 
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and ours by hair-brained amateurs carried away into distant 
regions by their own eloquence and excited by enemies who 
either had no serious existence or could be dealt with at some 
other time or by an infinitely smaller force. However serious 
the Senussi, they never required the vast army assembled in 
Egypt. Germany understands that nothing matters except 
victory over her chief enemies, upon whom she consequently 
concentrates all her appalling resources. If she wins in France, 
in Russia, at sea, she wins everywhere and everything she wants 
will fall into her lap. Any diversion of force from a decisive 
point is a double waste because by no possibility can it achieve 
anything substantial elsewhere, while it may endanger the opera- 
tions that count. No Side Shows could save Germany should 
she lose the main show, therefore she leaves the former severely 
alone. They may be good enough for Turks, Bulgars, or any 
other dupes she may enlist, but they are not worth the bones of 
a single Pomeranian Grenadier. But our Government have 
consistently forgotten that the same observation applies to 
ourselves. No succés d’estime in Africa, however attractive and 
popular, and whatever the extent of the territory annexed and 
paraded in Parliament, can possibly contribute one jot or tittle 
towards victory or prevent our universal defeat should we lose 
in Europe. When the Allies have beaten Germany her entire 
Oversea possessions would fall automatically to them without 
the expense and trouble of conquest. No victories in Africa or 
Asia can save us from paying the full penalty of catastrophe 
nearer home. How, then, can it pay a nation which must impro- 
vise everything and is lamentably short of all the essentials of 
war, to wage half a dozen secondary campaigns which consume 
just as many men, munitions, guns, and ships as though they 
helped in the beating of the Boches? We are all expected to 
economize by the spendthrifts squandering our substance. Could 
there be a more hideous waste than over all these “little 
packets,’ of which let us hope we have seen the last now that 
more serious persons are beginning to have some say in, though 
they have not yet control of, British Strategy. 
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II. COALITION OR VICTORY ? 


““ We have read of ‘ the Nelson touch’ which won victories ; 
future historians may tell of ‘ the Asquith touch’ which invited 
failure.” (Introduction to the popular edition of Mr. F. S. 
Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle. Macmillan and Co., 1s. net.) 


It is not only the policy of “ little packets ” that is stricken— 
their principal author and chief begetter is also hard-pressed. 
There seems to be a general consensus of opinion that Lincoln- 
Pitt-Asquith is nearing the end of his tether and that all the 
zealous and admiring efforts of his principal backers—Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law—will be unavailing to keep 
Humpty-Dumpty on his wall, still less to pick him up should he 
topple over. In this widespread and ever-widening feeling the 
wish is doubtless father to the thought. It seems inconceivable 
to the plain man that a Minister who outside a small self-centred 
coterie arouses distrust and indignation should simply by virtue 
of specious parliamentary manceuvres in which his quondam 
opponents, either from a misguided conception of patriotism or 
sheer feebleness, play the humble part of pawns, should be able to 
retain at such a crisis a great position for which, by the common 
consent of every man with a soul to call his own, he is flagrantly 
and flagitiously unfitted. It cannot be that the British Empire 
has sunk so low as to lie at the mercy, at the crucial moment of 
its existence, of a callous cynic with all the airs but none of 
the attributes of a statesman, unless speaking, like charity, 
covereth a multitude of sins. Much precious time, many golden 
opportunities, countless lives, incalculable treasure, have been 
squandered by the Asquith Administration—both in its original 
unregenerated form and its later but not more impressive mani- 
festation as a Coalition. Great Britain and her Allies still hold 
sufficient winning cards, and, given a fairly intelligent and 
vigorous Government which knew how to play them, there need 
be little anxiety as to the issue, nor need it be indefinitely 
delayed if we could only extrude “ the Asquith Touch ” from our 
Councils. 
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Issue is fairly and squarely joined between the professional 
politicians of both parties who created and still sustain the Twenty- 
Two, or Twenty-Three, to whom the war would appear to be 
a secondary interest, and politics—whether Party politics or 
Truce politics—the main work of life, on the one side—and the 
immense and overwhelming mass of Englishmen and English- 
women here and throughout the Empire, to whom the war is 
everything and Parliamentary politics negligible, on the other. 

The politicians of the Mother Country, which the people of 
the Mother Country should never forget is only one portion, 
though a very important portion, of the Empire, have elected to 
form a Government exclusively inspired by their local party 
exigencies of the moment, without any reference to the war 
or the larger public interests. I may be told that without war 
there would have been no Coalition last year, to which I answer 
that ever since 1910, at the time of the Coronation Conference, 
certain leading and active Members of both parties—Radicals 
and Unionists—have hankered after a Coalition, in which their 
differences and their principles might be conveniently pooled. 
The war was but the occasion of this much-sought reunion, but 
scarcely the cause, though it facilitated operations by tem- 
porarily stifling opposition and criticism. 

We witnessed last May a spectacle at which the least sensitive 
winced. A so-called “ National ” Government was incubated 
during a fateful fortnight in which the war took a back seat, if 
it was not completely forgotten, and when the process was 
complete the war was seen to have counted for less than nothing 
in the evolution of the Coalition egg. It was merely a combina- 
tion of Party Mandarins representing the three factions concerned. 
Not one appointment was made with any regard to the war. 
It was the identical Ministry, to an Under Secretary anda Civil 
Lord, that would have been formed had our Front Benches 
decided for any reason to drop their Sham Fight in the piping 
times of peace. 

Ten months of war had revealed the drawbacks of entrusting 
its management to lawyers, debaters, platform speakers whose 
forte was discussion, whose bugbear was decision. The Unionist 
Party had had abundant time and opportunity to note the 
defects of Pacifist Parliamentary Government in Armageddon. 
It might therefore have been imagined by those unversed in 
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politics that when Mr. Asquith appealed for the assistance of 
the Opposition on his woeful collapse they would have expressed 
their readiness to co-operate in forming, or supporting from 
the outside, a serious War Government containing men with 
some knowledge of war and practical capacity. The first 
Asquith Government was singularly strong in speech and 
forensic talent. In an Anglo-German debate the enemy would 
not have had a dog’s chance against it. Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg, Herr von Jagow, Herr Zimmermann and Co., would 
simply have been overwhelmed on a platform or in Parliament 
by Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Lloyd George. Unfor- 
tunately we are obliged to repeat it because it is apt to be forgotten 
in Downing Street, we were not debating with Germany but we 
are at war with her. Likewise in a lawsuit, ‘‘ Rex v. the Mailed 
Fist,” this country might have been content to entrust its cause 
to Mr. Asquith, even Lord Haldane, to say nothing of Sir John 
Simon. But, as lawyers forget, we are not at law with Germany 
but at war with her. We already had a powerful array of debaters 
and jurists at our command, but we were conspicuously and 
woefully weak in strategic insight, business ability, organizing 
genius. When invited to Responsibility His Majesty’s Opposition 
would obviously suggest the curtailment of those elements which 
were of no particular use in war in which we were superabundantly 
strong, and the addition of others’ which we lacked and which 
were vital to successful war. Personal, Parliamentary, and Party 
claims would not be allowed to stand in the way of efficiency, 
among patriots, and the right man would be summoned to the 
right place with a single eye to Victory. 

As we know, nothing of this kind happened or was ever 
contemplated. It would be contemptuously dismissed as a 
“ Counsel of Perfection ” by all practical politicians. Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne were allotted so many seats in the 
Cabinet and the outer Administration which they proceeded to 
fill with precisely the same type as already occupied the other 
half. Mr. Walter Long has been lately expressing his naive 
delight (in the New York Tribune) at discovering so many con- 
genial souls among quondam opponents. As he putsit: “ Work- 
ing together, men quickly find how much they have in common.” 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt and Mr. Birrell doubtless reciprocate. 

To the impartial and disinterested onlooker the fact of a man 
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being labelled “ Radical ” or “‘ Unionist ” is utterly immaterial in 
war. Orators, debaters, lawyers, skilled parliamentarians, experts 
in county business, men of weight in the Caucus, those who had 
consistently voted straight, who had talked much in the House, 
who had been faithful in the Lobby, assiduous at By-Elections, 
sound on Land Values or Welsh Disestablishment, flocked into the 
Coalition. If the war had played any part in its existence it 
counted for as little as nothing in its composition. Not one 
Minister was chosen for his possible usefulness in war. On the 
contrary, some were left out who might have been serviceable on 
the pretext that they were “at the Front.” This boycott of 
every one who was serving his country materially eased the task 
of the Tapers and Tadpoles and was, indeed, the only original 
feature of the second Asquith Administration. 

If any one can specify the national advantages derivable from 
this development we should be grateful to have our darkness 
enlightened, as so far they are invisible to the naked eye—apart 
from a few personal changes which might have been secured 
without this upheaval.* So shrewd and impersonal an observer 
as Mr. F. 8. Oliver, in the new Introduction to the popular edition 
of Ordeal by Battle} universally acknowledged to be the out- 
standing book of the war, observes : 


The Asquith-Bonar-Law Government was better in some ways 
than its predecessor, but much worse in others. Its opinions 
were more numerous, its delays were even longer, its vacillation 
was more marked, its disagreements caused greater scandal. 
The old vat had been half emptied of its former contents and 
filled up with new wine ; but it was the same vat, and the predomi- 
nating flavour remained the same. The same Prime Minister, 
pre-eminent and adroit in discussion, controlled its deliberations ; 
and it continued to deliberate when the need was for action. 
There was little good in stifling debate in the House of Commons 
only to let it loose in an overgrown Cabinet. Those frequent 
and prolonged discussions in Downing Street may have been 
of the most brilliant and masterly character, but the resulting 
conduct of war and diplomacy was neither the one nor the 
other. 


* Lord Haldane with immense difficulty was dislodged from the Woolsack, Mr. 
McKenna left the Home Office, but he is if possible more dangerous at the Exchequer, 
and the Navy was relieved from the incubus of Mr. Churchill, who, if we may believe 
his admirers, now finds the Army too small to hold him. 

+ Ordeal by Batile, abridged edition, by F. 8. Oliver. Macmillan and Co. 1s. net. 
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As our author caustically adds : 

It is impossible to say how the strength of the Coalition 

impresses the enemy ; but no one would dispute that in a certain 
sense it is one of the strongest Governments which have ever 
existed in this country. Its entrenchments of the Parliamentary 
sort appear almost impregnable. It contains nearly all the 
best-known names. It commands the humble services of the 
two most powerful Party machines, the wealth of the two richest 
Party funds. It is supported by a House of Commons which is 
nervously self-conscious at having exceeded its statutory term 
of life, and which, according to the leading Radical weekly, is 
not inaccessible in appeals to “its merely selfish will to live on 
during the period of the war. Under a war conducted by a 
Coalition, ruling a House subject to payment of Members, there 
can be no independent Parliament, and the nation need not look 
for it.” 
This is confirmed by the reluctant evidence of so ardent a parlia- 
mentarian as Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., who, as the result of a 
visit to Paris, discloses this terrible truth in the sympathetic 
columns of the Daily Chronicle (March 7, 1916): “ Let me say 
this serious and almost affrighting word. The House of Commons 
is now dead.” 

There is evidence that, as Mr. Oliver points out, Parliament 
is aware that it is out of its depth, hence its acquiescence in the 
prolongation of an intolerable regime. Any other explanation 
were a reflection upon the patriotism of the Members of both 
Houses, either of which could ring down the curtain on the 
Coalition whenever it chose; and really, if we may be just to 
ourselves, it is not patriotism which has been lacking in any class 
of the community at this crisis, but understanding, which is most 
lacking where it is most needed, namely, at the top. 

The modesty of the House of Commons which keeps it tame 
and silent, if somewhat sulky, when it ought to be truculent if 
not turbulent, does not extend to the higher walks of our public 
life. Though many of them are personally humble and even 
diffident in private life, as Front Benchers they have succeeded 
in encasing themselves in an impenetrable armour of self-sufficiency 
and self-complacency more pachydermatous than the hide of 
any rhino. I have never heard that Mr. Asquith is afflicted 
with any of the more offensive forms of swelled head, while 
several of his colleagues notoriously err in the opposite direction. 
But it has never dawned upon any of them, or indeed on any 
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Parliamentarian within hail of office, that there is something not 
merely incongruous but painfully grotesque in their attempt to 
conduct the Great War. 

Their unconsciousness of their own unsuitability would be 
pathetic were the consequences less tragic. As it is, we can only 
moan and groan and wonder how much longer the bloody farce 
will endure, hugging the consolation that in a country where 
public opinion is supposed to govern it is impossible for our 
Front Benchers to maintain themselves in the face of such a 
mountain of hostility. Our deliverance must be at hand, though 
we do not know whether promotion will come from the north, 
the west, the east, or the south. 

It is essential for Unionists, as for Radicals, to clear their 
minds of cant because both parties are afflicted by the same 
disease. Our politicians are so hide-bound that they cannot 
escape from the quagmire of Party politics, but no Party politics 
have any reference to anything that is happening in the world 
in which we now live, or is likely to happen throughout the lifetime 
of the present generation. “ Party politicians we are and Party 
politicians we must remain, because Party politics are the salt and 
savour of our public life,” in effect says Mr. Asquith, if he did not 
use these actual words. He certainly spoke for himself and of 
himself. He can never rise above Party politics, he can never 
be anything but a Party politician. For that reason he is no 
national leader, however tenaciously his colleagues may insist 
on calling their Government “a National Government.” He 
continues to move and live and have his being among exploded 
issues and to nourish the shibboleths to which he owes his position. 
He chanced to be Chairman of a Pacifist Government which 
drifted into war because the enemy took their pacifism seriously 
and because they had virtually disarmed this country—though, 
it must be admitted, with little more than passive resistance 
from their political opponents, whose hearts were equally absorbed 
in paltry controversies. Any man with a touch of greatness, 
any considerable man, would have risen to the historic occasion 
which suddenly unfolded itself before Mr. Asquith in August 
1914, when the Empire upon which the sun never sets asked for 
a lead from the head of the Imperial Government, while the 
civilized world looked in our direction. Unfortunately, there 
was no leader but only a drifter in Downing Street, and our 
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subsequent misfortunes, and not a few of those of our Allies and 
of all the smaller victims of Germany, arise from that calamity. 
During twenty months Mr. Asquith, according to those who know 
him well and see him frequently, has not seriously endeavoured 
to grasp the situation, though his exceptional gifts as a speaker 
always enable him to steer through parliamentary difficulties 
and to make a presentable appearance before the public. For 
him the Great War, which will live for all time, remains a dis- 
agreeable and disturbing interlude in the greater sham fight at 
Westminster between the Ins and Outs, and we gather from his 
every action that the Parliamentary aspect of the war and its 
potential influence upon Party politics holds uppermost place 
in his thoughts so far as he does any thinking when not on his 
legs. 

On the failure of his first Administration it never occurred 
to the Premier to strengthen it in the elements in which it was 
deficient, 7.e. expert and scientific knowledge. If One-Party 
Government had broken down, the only alternative to the purely 
Party man was Two-Party Government, hence his overture to 
the Opposition—unless the whole thing was “a put-up job” 
between the Front Benches—to form the Duma, which has since 
become the nightmare of the nation. As Mr. Oliver points out, 
debate has been suppressed in the Legislature and developed 
in the Executive, so that we have a Government which never 
abandons deliberation for decision. For many years the unwieldy 
dimensions of our ever-expanding Cabinets had provoked protest. 
Mr. Asquith had a unique opportunity of effecting a salutary 
reform by reducing it to more manageable proportions. As might 
have been expected, he did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
he raised the Cabinet from Twenty to Twenty-Two. Until then 
Unionists had commented unfavourably on swollen Cabinets 
as incompatible with the transaction of business and as lowering 
the standard of Government. If big Cabinets were objectionable 
in peace when decision was less important, they are clearly 
dangerous in war, when decision is vital. Nevertheless the 
Unionist leaders combined with Mr. Asquith in creating the 
Twenty-Two and share his responsibility for this egregious 
exhibition of Party Government. Ultimately under external 
pressure—nothing is done nowadays unless the man in the street 
applies his boot—the scandal of the Twenty-Two War Lords 
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was abated to this extent, that a so-called War Committee of 
Ministers was constituted which we are invited to regard as “a 
War Council.”” Once more the national interests were sacrificed 
to Party politicians. There was never any question of selecting 
that Five of the Twenty-Two who had shown least ineptitude 
about the war and might be expected to make the least mess of 
its mismanagement. The Five supreme War Lords were chosen 
for their respective positions in their hierarchies. Mr. Lloyd 
George, a man of “push and go,” though generally voted a 
nuisance in Downing Street, could not be excluded. The others 
were, besides the leader of the Liberal Party, an ex-leader of the 
Unionist Party, the present leader of the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. McKenna, who ought not to be on 
any war council because he is a Treasury Pacifist and presumably 
owes his place in the sun to being a faithful henchman to his 
leader. 

It would be sheer affectation to profess astonishment at the 
absence of vigour in the prosecution of the war when the first 
Asquith Cabinet of Radicals was replaced by the second Asquith 
Cabinet of Radicals and Unionists, or when the Twenty-Two 
in their turn delegated some portion of their deliberating func- 
tions, though none of their deciding functions, to the Five. The 
original Twenty, the subsequent Twenty-Two, the Five, the 
present Twenty-Three, all suffer from the same vice, namely, 
ignorance of war, and it is irrational to expect any improvement 
until that vice be eradicated or mitigated. War was never a 
Party issue like the House of Lords, Home Rule, Tariff Reform, 
etc. etc. It was not a subject on which our leaders spoke, nor 
one which they studied. Among educated Englishmen it might 
be difficult to select any body of men more completely out of 
touch with everything that war signifies than the present genera- 
tion of Parliamentary statesmen, clever as they undoubtedly 
are, at the trade to which they have been trained and in which 
they excel beyond all compeers—Exposition. 

Mere criticism, as we are continually reminded, is futile and 
exasperating, though without its spur Parliamentary government 
relapses into inertia and atrophy. Suggestion is admittedly more 
helpful. Is there any remedy for the present disease? A 
brilliant member of my profession, with whom I was lately 
discussing the eternal problem of Asquithiation, urged that as 
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our politicians are so great in debate, so infinitely greater than 
the enemy, they should persuade the Germans to allow the war 
to be decided by a full-dress Parliamentary tournament. In 
any such encounter we should have no qualms, but it may be 
doubted whether the proposition would smile on the German 
General Staff, which is not particularly adept in discussion but 
fancies itself at blood and iron. 

There is another solution which has this advantage over its 
alternative, that it would not require the consent of the enemy. 
It is entirely in our own hands. All that it demands is a modicum 
of common sense. It would be universally popular outside 
Downing Street, and now that the Coalition has had a sufficiently 
long innings to appreciate its own imperfections as a War Govern- 
ment, its wiser members might conceivably jump at this easy 
escape from their impasse. The suggestion is that there should 
be a temporary redistribution of power and responsibility for the 
duration of the war, after which we should revert to the status 
quo. Let our politicians set an example of public spirit by con- 
fining their energies to that which they thoroughly understand, 
i.e. the management of Parliament with its debates and its 
Bills, the administration of the civilian Departments, the Platform, 
etc., leaving that which they do not understand, 7.e. the running 
of the war, to a real War Government created with a single eye 
to efficiency and mainly composed of men with some knowledge 
and experience of war. This War Government should have 
nothing to do with either House of Parliament or with any civilian 
Administration. It should be compact as well as competent, 
strictly limited in numbers, with a strong naval and military 
element and a small infusion of civilians to keep the Twenty-Two 
in touch with the war, which they could discuss at Westminster 
and elsewhere. There would be no difficulty in constituting 
such a Government the moment we emancipate ourselves from 
the Front-Bench fetish and abandon the perilous delusion that 
Tongue-power rules the world. In tongue-power the Services 
are deficient, but in brains and practical sagacity the Navy and 
Army could hold their own against any other Department, 
whether politics or the Bar. This makes the present ‘“ War 
Councils ” so dangerous, as the Talkers rule the roost, the admirals 
and generals being little better than “supers” who can rarely 


get their oar in and have to take it out again at once. It were 
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invidious to mention names, otherwise nothing would be easier 
than to outline a War Government whose appointment would 
command instantaneous and unbounded confidence, consisting of 
(1) a sea-gomg Admiral, not a mud admiral; (2) a live soldier 
who has really seen something of the war, not a mere military 
Mandarin; (3) a man of business. To these might be added 
(4) a Parliamentary statesman, (5) a Labour leader. Although 
it is the fashion in some quarters “ to crab” the British working 
man, on the whole he has done splendidly, and the closer his 
connexion with the control of the war the better. It would also 
be advisable to have some representative of the Oversea Dominions 
in the War Government should the Dominions desire it, and they 
are undoubtedly becoming restive under the crass maladministra- 
tion of the Deadheads of Downing Street. The present Australian 
Premier would be a valuable addition to any British Government. 

It is common ground that the Coalition inspires universal 
and ever-increasing distrust. The country cannot convince 
itself that Messrs. Asquith and Co. are, in common parlance, “ all 
out to beat the Boches.”’ It regards them as equally incapable 
of waging vigorous war, and of negotiating a victorious peace 
corresponding to the stupendous efforts and sacrifices of the 
Allies. 

If the Party politicians would consent to play second fiddle 
for the war and limit their activities to their true trade, they 
might hope to become first fiddle afterwards. But if in their 
blindness and self-complacency they insist on remaining as they 
are, jeopardizing permanent Imperial and national interests for 
the sake of the personal vested interests of the Mandarinate, 
they will inevitably be swept into space, as they should be able 
to realize from all the signs and portents around them. The 
British Empire for the first time in its history contains an immense 
number of men who are both angry and armed. The politician 
who betrays his country by inefficiency in war or treachery at 
peace will not escape so lightly as hitherto. It was in the House 
of Commons not many years ago, if my memory serves me, that 
Mr. Bonar Law told Mr. Asquith to his face that he and his 
colleagues would be lynched in the streets of London if they 
landed us in a civil war, for which they were then heading. What 
would be the fate of those guilty of a “‘ drawn war ” ? 
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Il. “PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES NO 
LESS RENOWNED THAN WAR” 


“Ten persons who talk make more din than ten thousand 
who hold their tongues. That is the secret of Parliamentary 
babblers.” (Burnod, Mazximes de Guerre de Napoléon, p. 233.) 


Although, as we now know on “the highest accessible 
authority,” 2.e. the Prime Minister, the German Government 
gave the British Government the plainest possible intimation 
during the negotiations following the fateful and fatal Haldane 
Mission in 1912 of their intention to go on the warpath whenever 
it suited them, His Majesty’s Ministers, headed by Lord Haldane, 
devoted their energies and exhausted their ingenuity in the 
ensuing years to minimizing the German peril, bamboozling the 
British people, ridiculing and vilifying Lord Roberts and others 
who demanded that it be taken seriously and preparation made 
betimes. The Australian Labour Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, 
who cannot be discounted by the Westminster Gazette, which was 
one of the principal Potsdam organs while the plot was hatching, 
as “a Tory partisan’ and who brings a fresh, forcible, and unpre- 
judiced mind to the great problems confronting us, is unable to 
conceal his horror at our hairbreadth escape, or his amazement 
at the treatment meted out to the greatest of our soldiers by 
the least of our politicians. As he told the British Imperial 
Council of Commerce (March 15), and it must have been good 
hearing for Mr. Herbert Samuel who responded to the toast of 
“His Majesty’s Ministers,” “Is there a man among us who 
does not pale as he looks back and sees the awful gulf which he 
has missed by a hair’s breadth ; who does not rejoice that there 
were men among us who shut their ears to the cries for a smaller 
Navy ? Think of the hundreds of millions we are spending to-day 
on this awful war; think of the spectacle of the civilized world 
wallowing in blood, straining every energy in this awful work of 


mutual destruction. Think of the holocaust of lives, the fearful 
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sufferings, and then think that had Britain taken heed of Lord 
Roberts’ warning voice, had we been as well prepared on land 
as we were on the sea, the peace of the world would have been, in 
all probability, unbroken.” 

Whenever the whole facts are revealed our surprise and disgust 
will deepen that there could have been so much folly and knavery 
among responsible statesmen, so-called. I am not, however, 
concerned here with those “ recriminations” which pain and 
grieve our mugwumps, in whose eyes no major Mandarin can do 
wrong, though they are not above demanding severe measures 
against subordinates, especially military or naval. We are 
continually warned against that “ wisdom after the event ” which 
is found exasperating, but after all “ wisdom after one event” 
should provide some security against folly before the next, and 
it is against an impending gaffe that I am now fighting. Just as 
some of us protested against the suicidal attitude of the first 
Asquith Administration towards the German danger before 
the war, which made it inevitable, we protest against the atti- 
tude of the second Asquith Administration towards peace, which 
requires no less foresight and intelligent preparation than war. 

Many minds are already exercising themselves over its 
problems. Once bitten twice shy. The public have been caught 
napping once and are not anxious to be caught napping again. 
Hardly a day passes without some Conference or Congress, repre- 
sentative and influential, passing pious resolutions as to our future 
relations with the enemy. There is undoubtedly a great awaken- 
ing on the whole German question and so healthy a hardening 
of public opinion that our Samuels and Montagus are scuttling 
to cover and making friends with the Mammon of unrighteousness 
—Protection. But they are only concessions of speech which 
involve nothing and mean nothing, save in so far as practical 
politicians feel that the times are out of joint. They do not 
indicate any change of heart and temper, and the douches of cold 
water which the chief Bourbon of Downing Street pours on every 
attempt of his lesser colleagues to get any move on are useful 
reminders of the realities of Coalition Government as opposed to 
the charming illusions encouraged by Mr. Bonar Law and Co. 
No one has ever yet succeeded in making a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, nor is it easy to induce empty sacks to stand upright. 

We are governed by a range of exhausted volcanoes. The end 
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of the war is not on the horizon, nor is it likely to come until we 
revise present arrangements endowing ignorance and incompetence 
with power. It is sheer waste of time to discuss future policy, 
fiscal or otherwise, under the Coalition of Deadheads which is in 
a state of permanent stalemate. 

There is, however, one pressing vital problem which cannot 
be neglected for another day which we earnestly commend to all 
those who are looking around and looking ahead. It is of infinitely 
more importance than any of those other topics which are con- 
veniently summarized by the phrase “ The War after the War,” 
on which this number contains an illuminating and stimulating 
article from the pen of Mr. B. R. Wise, the Agent-General for New 
South Wales. The subject to which I would call attention is the 
foundation of everything that is to come after the Great War. It 
is of such immense complexity and difficulty that not unnaturally 
it has been sedulously shirked by most students of public affairs 
who feel more at home on the familiar ground of Imperial and 
national issues which have been long before the public. Never- 
theless it cannot be safely neglected any longer, otherwise at the 
most inconvenient moment we may find the crisis of 1914 repeated, 
and our unthinking, unready, scatterbrained, disorganized Govern- 
ment of Deliberators suddenly confronted by a carefully considered 
and meticulously constructed German Programme of Peace 
elaborately worked out to the smallest detail during the years of 
war, just as the organization of war was developed during the 
years of peace. The British Empire is paying very dearly for its 
former illusions about war; it cannot afford to repeat the experi- 
ence concerning peace. We headed straight for disaster two 
years ago, which was only avoided by a miracle. To-day we are 
heading towards another disaster which may well become a 
catastrophe. Those of us who could get no hearing before can 
hardly hope for better luck now. Nevertheless it is our duty to 
sound the alarm bell. 

There was practically no war preparation in this country. 
As Mr. Balfour lately disclosed, even the Navy had been kept 
unready by the politicians. Nor were our Allies as ready as 
they might have been, though in their case it was no failure 
in the French people or the Russian people, who fully recognized 
that citizenship involved duties and obligations no less than 
rights and privileges, but exclusively a failure of parliamentary 
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politicians or unparliamentary bureaucrats. So far there has 
been little serious preparation for peace among the Allies, before 
whom Germany continually dangles specious and insidious pro- 
posals at what she deems the psychological moment. Happily 
psychology is not the strong point of Wilhelm II and his advisers, 
but let us not underrate the enemy in this as in other matters. 
We are confronted by a persistent, insistent propaganda continually 
cropping up in unexpected places, not that Germany seeks or 
needs peace, but because persistence and insistence form her 
creed, and despite humiliating rebuffs everywhere she is convinced 
of her ability, as it is her interest, to separate the Allies. 

The Governments of the Entente have not been entirely idle, 
having signed the Pact of London, which is perhaps the only 
diplomatic initiative which they have so far exhibited during the 
war. It now embraces a formidable and solid block of Powers, 
Russia, France, Great Britain, Japan, and Italy, all of whom 
are solemnly and formally pledged to make peace as to wage war 
in common, the operative clauses of the Pact of London being as 
follows: “The British, French, Italian, Japanese, and Russian 
' Governments mutually engage not to conclude peace separately 
during the present war. a 

“The five Governments agree that when terms of peace come 
to be discussed no one of the Allies will demand conditions of 
peace without the previous agreement of each of the other Allies.” 

This agreement, as the reader can see for himself, is thoroughly 
satisfactory so far as it goes, being a pledge of mutual loyalty 
founded on common interests, presenting a formidable obstacle to 
all unofficial peacemongers who otherwise would long since have 
been buzzing about every capital of Europe. It was a peculiarly 
“nasty knock” for the International Jew, who began working for 
“a drawn war”? in the interests of his “spiritual home” so long 
ago as September 1914, after the Battle of the Marne destroyed 
Germany’s hope of speedy and crushing victory. The IJ. still 
hopes for this desirable consummation and will try and get his 
oar in at the first favourable moment, though for the present he 
is suffering from an acute attack of “cold feet” and is biding his 
time in the background, the atmosphere being unfavourable to his 
operations, however clandestine, and if he still haunts Downing 
Street it is only after dark. 

Apart from the Pact of London and the momentary inertia of 
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the I.J. we also have such guarantees against a patched-up Peace, 
which would simply mean a temporary truce, as speeches may 
afford. Both M. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, to whom 
words do not represent facts, and Mr. Asquith, to whom they do, 
have lately restated the aims of the Allies in clear uncompromising 
and unimpeachable if somewhat vague terms : 


“The instinct of self-preservation merely demands that they 
(the Allies) should put an end to the ruthless egoism and the 
passion for plunder which are the distinctive characteristics of 
Prussianism, which has not always had the sympathies of Germany 
herself. This Prussianism must be crushed once and for all, 
otherwise all the sacrifices of the Allies would be in vain.” 
(M. Sazonoff, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duma, 
February 22, 1916.) 

“T have stated in clear, direct, explicit, and emphatic lan- 
guage what are the terms upon which we, in this country, are 
prepared to make peace, and I will repeat them to-day. At the 
very beginning of the war, on November 9, 1914, I used this 
language—it is very familiar to this House, it is familiar to our 
Allies, it is familiar to our enemies, it is known by nobody better 
than by the German Chancellor, who chose to pervert and mis- 
represent it. I repeat it to-day. ‘ We shall never sheathe the 
sword, which we have not lightly drawn, until Belgium ’—and I 
will add Serbia—‘ recovers in full measure all and more than all 
which she has sacrificed, until France is adequately secured 
against the menace of aggression, until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable founda- 
tion, and until the military domination of Prussia ’—this is the 
language I used—‘is wholly and finally destroyed.’” (Mr. 
Asquith, House of Commons, February 23, 1916.) 


Meanwhile Germany is busily disseminating her “ conditions ” 
to every one who will condescend to take a copy. They are typically 
Teutonic and vary according to their audience. They are not 
meant to work but to hocus, and are having a considerable vogue 
across the Atlantic, where Count Bernstorff has even more dupes 
than the German Emperor had in this country before the war, and 
issues successive editions of “sweetly reasonable” proposals to 
evacuate Belgium, France, and any other country for which the 
Americans may have a weakness, it being represented to them that 
the war would be over to-morrow if only peace-loving, Christian, 
cultured Germany had her way, but wicked, ruthless John Bull is 
determined “to down a trade rival” and won’t let his Allies leave 
off fighting until he has compassed his sordid object. On this side 
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of the Atlantic the German terms are vastly different, as any 
curious Frenchman who cared to inquire could ascertain. France 
must pay a huge indemnity for the retirement of the German 
armies from her territory, while Germany keeps Alsace-Lorraine. 
In fact it is 1871 over again! While whining as the victim in 
America, Germany poses as a conqueror in Europe. Belgium 
could doubtless secure respite from the torture of German occu- 
pation by consenting to become a German vassal, and giving 
hostages in the shape of Antwerp. 

The threefold object of all this manceuvring is to incite the 
United States against Great Britain, to intimidate the smaller 
neutral nations, and above all to sow dissension among the Allies. 
While America is told that our Allies would make peace but for 
us, they are told that perfidious Albion is awaiting the first 
moment to betray them. Germany still hopes against hope that 
a Haldane in England, a Caillaux in France, a Giolitti in Italy, 
a Goremykin in Russia might revive the old Potsdam Parties 
and pave the way to a Potsdam triumph. 

Surely the Allies will not be content to leave things as they 
are and to go drifting on from day to day ? There is considerable 
apprehension on this score in France, and M. André Chéradame, 
one of the first authorities in Europe on the Eastern question, 
is endeavouring in La Victoire to open the eyes of his countrymen 
to the gravity of their position in the event of France being 
tempted to assent to substantial territorial and political exten- 
sions of the German Empire, consolidating German power from 
Hamburg to Bagdad in return for Germany’s satisfying French 
sentiment by surrendering Alsace-Lorraine and adjoiming terri- 
tories. In M. Chéradame’s opinion, under any such arrangement 
Germany would become so formidable that within a few years 
by sheer numbers she would be in a position to overwhelm France 
and recover Alsace-Lorraine, etc. This illustrates the importance 
of the whole question. We may be sure it is being examined 
under the microscope in Germany, and the Allies will suffer 
severely unless they work out a common policy. Thoughtful 
Russians are equally concerned with thoughtful Frenchmen as 
to the attitude of their Government, while it would be no exaggera- 
tion to describe the feelings of all our fighting men, whether in 
the North Sea, in Flanders, in France, Egypt, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, Great 
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Britain, and elsewhere, as one of acute anxiety on this very 
question. After all the outpouring of blood and treasure by all 
the King’s Dominions, after all this stupendous sacrifice and 
frightful suffering, will the Rt. Honourables present the British 
Empire to the Boche with a pound of tea? That is the poignant 
question in the trenches, at Head-quarters, on the quarter-deck, 
on the lower deck, in the Admiral’s cabin, in the ward-room, 
among midshipmen, in the engine-room, in the stokehold, on 
destroyers, mine-sweepers, submarines, throughout the mercan- 
tile marine, in the Flying Corps, in fact wherever men are “ doing 
their bit.” We at the Back share the nightmare of the men 
at the Front because we are at close quarters with Downing 
Street, and feel sure, judging by the Asquith record during the 
war, that Ministers have not even begun to think about any of 
these portentous problems upon which the entire future of civili- 
zation depends. Moreover our Parliamentarians are about as 
ignorant of Europe as they were of war, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the Continent is a condition precedent to a victorious 
peace. There are only three members of the Cabinet with any 
first-hand knowledge of foreign countries—Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Lord Curzon, and Lord Lansdowne. The two politicians at 
present in charge of the Foreign Office, Sir Edward Grey and 
Lord Crewe, are both well-meaning, but if one may speak frankly, 
not to say brutally—this is no time for compliments—they are 
both worn out, and are physically, mentally, and morally unfit 
to uphold British interests against the Boche. Their main pre- 
occupation throughout the war seems to have been to shackle 
British sea-power and to feed the German people. So far from 
the “false blockade” being exaggerated by “the Northcliffe 
Press” or the Morning Post, these organs have been studiously 
moderate and have grossly understated the case. The Foreign 
Office is Germany’s greatest asset to-day and has enabled the 
United States to feed and clothe the German army, while German 
resources have sustained the civil population. 

Competent men hold that the war might have been finished 
long since but for Mr. Asquith’s crime in placing the Navy under 
the heel of Sir Edward Grey, alias Lord Haldane. If these Twins 
are regarded as indistinguishable, the Foreign Minister has no one 
to thank but himself. It was no enemy, but Sir Edward Grey 
himself who informed the House of Commons after hr. Asquith 
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had described Lord Haldane’s. services as “inestimable” 
(November 11, 1915), “I much regret that there has been no 
opportunity recently of making use of the services of Lord 
Haldane in connexion with the Foreign Office . . . and, if Lord 
Haldane’s services were available for any work for which I was 
responsible, I should consider it in the public interest that they 
should be used.” Surely the plain English of this is that in the 
event of any negotiations Sir Edward Grey would exert his 
utmost influence to appoint his bosom friend Lord Haldane as 
British plenipotentiary, or if Liberal Imperialism shrank from 
facing the music, Lord Haldane would lurk around the outskirts 
of the pourparlers directing our Foreign Minister in the way 
he should go. I have made a careful and conscientious study 
of Haldaneism with a single desire to arrive at the truth. As 
I am not a Mandarin I make no claim to infallibility, but I am 
convinced by everything that has happened that he has been a 
most active, if not the principal, factor in imposing handicaps upon 
British arms from the original Declaration of London onwards. 
Lord Haldane cut his own throat by declaring that he had always 
realized the German danger. The conduct of a statesman who, 
being aware of impending aggression, publicly pooh-poohs it, cuts 
down the Army, and cripples the Navy, would receive short shrift 
in a more robust community. All the burdens imposed on the 
Fleet were home-made, gratuitous, and inexplicable. They 
cause their authors to be regarded with feelings to which no 
words can do justice. 

Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Minister, from the days of 
“ Agadir,” after which he capitulated to Lord Haldane, has 
meant Lord Haldane as Foreign Minister. Sir Edward Grey at 
a Peace Congress would mean Lord Haldane at a Peace Congress, 
2.e. either in the flesh or in the spirit. The gravity of our dilemma 
is accentuated by the fact that neither the Five nor the Twenty- 
Two contain any three men, any two men, any one man, with 
sufficient knowledge, strength of character, perception, and ruth- 
lessness to hold his own against the super-subtle Biilow, the 
masterful Falkenhayn, the moderate and persuasive Jagow, 
familiar to the tips of their fingers with every weakness of their 
opponents and with every need of Germany. Once more we 
should see laissez-faire v. savowr-faire and should tremble as to 
the results of such an encounter. It is true that we should 
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enjoy the support of the French, and were they available France 
could nominate at least four men who would not be bamboozled 
by the Boches. Russia may have more, but she certainly has 
three who know what Russia wants and are determined to get 
it. But where are our stalwarts? Echo answers “ Where ?” 
Not among the ranks of the politicians, though most of us could 
suggest at least two British soldiers, two Diplomatists, and 
several sailors to whom we could safely entrust our interests. 

Mr. Lloyd George has wisely warned us against the besetting 
sin of the Allies, who have been “too late” for almost everything 
throughout the war. Let us look to it that we are not too late 
in preparing for peace. I would throw out the following sugges- 
tions as practical safeguards against Teutonic trickery : 

Before the Allies enter upon any discussion of Peace all enemy 
troops withdraw behind the Rhine, as well as from Russia, Poland, 
Servia, and Montenegro, while as a further guarantee of good faith 
Germany and the Dual Monarchy surrender their Fleets to the Allies. 

On these terms the danger of negotiation would be substan- 
tially alleviated and the Allies could safely proceed to discuss 
the preliminaries, of which a rough sketch appeared in the National 
Review of November 1915, which was subsequently read out in 
the Reichstag by the German Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. This project binds nobody, not even the 
National Review, and, as was expressly stipulated at the time, is 
subject to revision. Many correspondents have written expressing 
their general approval, suggesting useful alterations, improve- 
ments, and additions. It has likewise been materially modified 
by the course of events. With every month that the war lasts 
the Allies’ terms to Germany and all her confederates in the plot 
against European civilization will steadily stiffen. I reproduce 
this draft in its original form as it was reproduced in the German 
Press, and I observe with much satisfaction that a politician at 
the opposite pole to myself, Mr. C. F. Masterman, an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, has published in the Daily Chronicle what may be 
regarded as a “ semi-official” interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge which does not drastically differ in temper or in principle 
from the National Review proposals. 

I. All enemy troops to retire from all Allied territories before 
any peace overtures be entertained.* 

II. Belgium to be fully compensated by Germany for all 
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losses she has sustained directly or indirectly through Germany’s 
unprovoked attack. In addition to the amount of such losses to 
be fixed by Allied Commissioners, the sum of £500,000,000 to be 
paid by Germany to Belgium. 

III. Some further form of reparation by Germany to Belgium 
to be devised which will impress the imagination of mankind for 
all time and be an enduring witness to Wilhelm II’s crime. 

IV. France to be compensated on the same scale as Belgium. 

V. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France and such other 
territory as she may deem necessary for national security. 

VI. Russia to be similarly compensated as Belgium and 
France and to secure similar security against future aggression. 

VII. Serbia’s claims to be formulated by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. 

VIII. Italy to obtain Trieste and the Trentino. 

IX. Japan’s claims to be formulated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

X. Austria-Hungary to be dealt with as leniently as Russia’s 
interests permit.* 

XI. Turkey to be leniently dealt with.* 

XII. No territory freed from German rule during the war 
in any part of the world to be returned to her. 

XIII. The German Navy to be surrendered to the Allies and 
distributed pro rata among them.* 

XIV. All German shipping in Allied ports to be confiscated. 

XV. Kiel Canal to be internationalized. 

XVI. Prussia to be permanently crushed and crippled by 
any means commending themselves to the Allies. 

XVII. Rigorous justice to be meted out to all German 
criminals and arch-criminals. General von Bissing to be publicly 
executed prior to any peace pourparlers. 

XVIII. As no“ scrap of paper ” bearing Germany’s signature 
means anything, the Allies to reserve to themselves full power to 
deal with any contingency that may arise, or vary any of the 
foregoing terms or any others that may be devised. 

XIX. Military occupation of Berlin pending fulfilment of treaty. 

XX. Draconian restrictions on German trade. 

I have marked with an asterisk those conditions which have 
been eliminated by recent events or which are now dealt with 
in the preliminary, printed in italics, to the Preliminaries. In 
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dealing with treacherous Teutons who dishonour their own signa- 
ture as Realpolitik dictates one cannot be too careful or suspicious. 
The Boches must hand over their warships and retire from all 
foreign soil before there is any discussion whatsoever concerning 
peace with them. Nor will it any longer be possible to deal 
leniently with the chief confederates of Wilhelm II, the Dual 
Monarchy, and the Ottoman Empire upon whose soil Russia 
is conducting a brilliant campaign at the time of writing. It 
has become a vital British and French interest to break the 
back of the Hamburg-Bagdad conspiracy upon which M. Chéra- 
dame has written so admirably, and, as Russia is equally keen 
and appears to command the necessary means, there must be 
material alterations in the Near East, while not improbably the 
Hapsburg Dominions may be found in the melting-pot. On 
this and on every other condition Great Britain will see eye to 
eye and will work hand in glove with her Allies, with whom she 
has no serious differences of opinion. 

The main object of peace should be to crush and permanently 
cripple Prussia, not only because she wantonly provoked war, 
but because of the horrors perpetrated wherever a Prussian foot 
has trod. The Prussians and their miscreant Dynasty are the 
pariahs and lepers of civilization, and as such are unfit to be a 
Great Power. We might as well enthrone Satan as enable them to 
resume their bloodthirsty career whenever it suits the worshippers 
of might over right. On this all genuine Pacifists should be able to 
agree with all genuine militarists. The former desire to prevent the 
recurrence of war, which can only be done by destroying the 
Prussian scorpion. The latter are no less anxious to prevent the 
honourable profession of arms ever being again degraded as in 
the present war by these cold-blooded murderers of women and 
children, air-poisoners, well-poisoners, savages, besides whose 
record all recorded savagery pales. 

To-day all our public men, after their wont, shout with the 
largest crowd, and the largest crowd is determined to do justice 
by Prussia. But we know the Rt. Hon. Faintheart and the 
Rt. Hon. Feebleguts too well to suppose that the mood will last 
and that he will remain robust when the Rhine Whine sets in. 
Then our bleaters will give tongue and our “ blighters ”’ will chip 
in. We shall see the old Potsdam Press in full working order, 
devoted by day and by night, by the week and the month, to 
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the sacred cause of “ letting off the Boche.” Winners, we shall 
be told, can afford to be generous. We are already being told 
the “ poor dear Emperor ” was as innocent as he is now sorry— 
it was all the fault of the wicked German General Staff and the 
unconscionable Crown Prince. If the Emperor died we should 
be told that the Crown Prince had always been misunderstood 
abroad as at heart he was a Pacifist among Pacifists. If this 
proved too “thin” for popular acceptance—and the populace 
is not quite such a jackass as he is assumed by the politicians and 
sentimental journalists—we should be told “it is monstrous to 
punish the Prussian people for the crimes of their rulers.” One 
cannot waste time arguing with any one who at this time of day 
continues to deceive himself about the Hohenzollerns or their 
subjects, between whom there is nothing to choose. They were 
all in the same boat. They were solid and enthusiastic for the 
war because they were convinced that it would be an easy walk- 
over and that the enemy would have to pay for Prussian prepara- 
tions. Instead of extorting five milliards from France, as in 
1870, they would have extorted fifty milliards, and another 
hundred milliards from us, had they won. On this policy of 
rape, spoliation, and dismemberment, Emperor, princes, nobles, 
landed gentry, commercial classes, finance, industry, shipping, 
bishops, parsons, priests, politicians, and people were one and 
indivisible, and have throughout the war vociferously claimed 
the admiration of the world for their united Patriotism. 

If they lost the Allies would pay the forfeit to the uttermost 
farthing, although one and all the Allies can truly say, and prove, 
that they never wanted war and made every effort to avoid it. 
Surely if the Prussians lose it is for them to pay and for the Allies 
to receive the milliards? If the process of payment reduces 
German Kultur to be a hewer of wood and drawer of water for 
the rest of the century to European civilization, so much the 
better for the world. 

I make a most earnest appeal to all Fighting men, wherever 
they may be, to interest themselves in this gigantic question, 
otherwise, when they least expect it and are preoccupied else- 
where, they will find themselves sold by the Talking men. “ The 
Asquith touch” is equally incompatible with victorious Peace 
as with vigorous war. 


L. J. MaxsE 


THE NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 


THERE are many serious questions that call for answers at the 
present time, and one of the most pressing is whether the 
education now given to English boys at the Public Schools is 
such as will fit them to take their part in the strenuous times 
ahead, and will ensure that they will be so equipped mentally 
that they will be able to meet the Germans on equal terms in 
literature, in science, and in commercial pursuits. A change, it is 
true, is taking place in the Public School curriculum, but those 
who have the welfare of the nation at heart would like to feel 
some certainty that the change is a radical one, and will be 
universally adopted. Many conferences are now being held to 
determine the best methods of eradicating the fatal error in our 
system of trading, encouraging enterprise, remedying our back- 
wardness in those branches of trade that depend on a thorough 
knowledge of science, and making good our inability to converse 
in modern languages. There is probably no body of men in 
England more anxious about the welfare of the country than the 
scholastic one, in the first place from the purest motives, and 
secondly because the very existence of this body depends on the 
commercial prosperity of the country. 

The headmasters of the Public Schools who control the 
education of thousands of boys are usually overworked, and it is 
difficult for them to arrive at what is essential for the trading 
community unless the facts are very plainly put before them. 
It is imperative that there should be the most complete accord 
between the trading community and the scholastic profession, 
and this can only be reached by a frank exposition of what each 
body considers necessary for its own efficiency. 

There is much that is excellent in the training given at the 
Public Schools. At the beginning of the war the call to arms 
was answered en masse by Public School men of military age, 
and by many indeed who were actually below the age limit. The 
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system in vogue at the Public Schools of delegating much authority 
to prefects, heads of houses, etc., had a remarkable effect on 
the ease with which young men were able to assume and exercise 
authority on those over whom they were put incommand. This 
debt to the headmasters and their stafis should never be under- 
estimated. Useful and valuable as this part of the training is, 
and has been, there is another part which leaves much to be 
desired. Unless more definite steps are taken to bring the Public 
School system of education into line with the conditions of modern 
life, we shall fall back into the same state of unpreparedness that 
we were in at the beginning of the war. During the greater part 
of his school life a boy of the class, that ought to know what is 
wanted to meet the Germans on equal terms, is not taught what 
will be especially useful to him, as a member of this huge trading, 
empire-building community. 

A system of education based on the classics which may have 
served its purpose after the Renaissance is unsuitable to modern 
times. A small boy goes to a preparatory school at about the 
age of nine, and leaves at thirteen or so, passing on to a Public 
School. At his first school he learns some French, English 
history and geography, some arithmetic, algebra and geometry, 
writes essays, reads some standard English books, and spends 
an immense amount of time grinding at Latin ; if he is especially 
forward, he learns some Greek. What good purpose the Latin 
serves at this early stage, except that it is easy to examine in, has 
not yet been discovered. The usual apology is that it is a good 
mental gymnastic and that a knowledge of Latin is useful in 
acquiring modern languages. Latin may be a good mental 
gymnastic, it depends on the teacher ; probably any other subject 
that the teacher knows well would serve exactly the same purpose. 
Physical fitness can be produced by many different kinds of 
gymnastic exercises, and it is difficult to say why mental fitness 
can only be produced by one particular kind. Latin is supposed 
to ensure accurate thinking in detail from the very beginning, 
but, by a judicious application of rules, this accuracy may become 
almost mechanical, and little scope is left for the imagination. 
The development of imagination is the very soul of mental 
progress. There is no evidence to show that a knowledge of 
Latin is the slightest use in learning French or any other modern 
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language. As a general rule French is started before Latin, and 
as the real and only test of knowing a language is the power of 
being able to speak that language, and to understand it when 
spoken, it is difficult to see where the Latin Grammar, Cesar, 
Ovid, Virgil, Latin Prose, and that soul-inspiring exercise for 
a prosaic mind Latin Verse,come in? The boy who is destined 
to be a soldier, an engineer, a lawyer, or to earn his living in 
business, enters a Public School, where he pursues his classical 
studies. Most probably he is an ordinary boy with but few 
literary gifts ; the very worst way to develop what he may have 
is to present him with an impossible task, viz. to be ever grinding 
away at a language which is totally unlike his mother tongue. 
The whole of his attention is focused on words and puzzling out 
complicated constructions. In addition to these actual difficulties 
a knowledge of Latin implies a very great effort of memory. 
The amount of grammar to be learnt for ensuring accuracy in 
inflexions is very great, and it is at least questionable whether 
memorizing all these details really strengthens the memory. A 
memory for isolated facts without any link to connect them is 
not a very useful possession. In most cases the books read 
excite no interest whatever, though an exception must be made 
for some parts of Virgil. 

Boys, if they think at all about their Latin, usually conclude 
that it is something apart from ordinary life, and that in those 
dark days people did not mind if what they said and wrote had 
no sense in it. It is doubtful whether any boy conceives the 
idea that the people, about whom he reads, ever existed, and 
even if the people did exist, as they have so little to do with 
anything that concerns his ordinary life, their actual existence is 
of no importance, and he takes no interest in what they may 
have thought, said, or done. By dint of notes, versions of the 
classics, and other aids to learning, he may reach a point when 
he can blunder with difficulty through a very easy passage of 
the Latin authors read in school, and write moderately accurate 
but quite bald Latin prose (a few howlers are always admitted, 
and the ablative absolute and qui with the subjunctive are 
always with him). He has in no sense of the word a grip of the 
language, nor has he any knowledge of Latin literature—that may 
not be a very serious disadvantage, for few will contend that 
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Latin literature is worth studying for its own sake. His real 
knowledge of Greek is unfortunately rather less than that of 
Latin. He is incapable of appreciating the extraordinary beauty 
of the Greek language or of its priceless literature. He has been 
so bothered by av and the optative, graphic sequence, and 
other difficulties, that, when his last examination is over, for he 
has learnt the languages solely for examination purposes, his 
Latin and Greek books are sent to the nearest second-hand book- 
seller, or are kept as instruments of torture, in that part of the 
bookcase that is never opened, for those who may follow in his 
halting footsteps. It may be a priceless acquisition to have 
learnt by heart the rules for conditional sentences, but they are 
of no use to him in writing his own language, when he finds 
himself in the pulpit or defending a client, commanding his 
company or puzzling over the details in commercial life, experi- 
menting in science or devising an engine of such horse-power as 
to put our aeronauts on equal terms with the Germans. He may 
know something about the Gracchi, or the Sicilian Expedition, 
but his knowledge of English history and geography is grotesque ; 
he has learnt nothing about European history and wonders why 
it is necessary for power to be balanced ; he has forgotten most 
of the French he ever knew, and his knowledge of science does not 
exist. In a good many, but not all, of the Public Schools there 
is a good modern side; it used to be looked on as the refuge of 
the destitute and is still looked on darkly by the classical master. 
On the modern side the training is different, more time is given 
to English subjects, modern languages, and science, and it has 
been admitted by one headmaster that the mental training on 
this side is as good as that on the classical side. The question 
arises, why not scrap the classical side entirely ? That would be 
as disastrous as insisting on Latin as a solid foundation for 
all learning. Certainly 3 or 4 per cent. of the boys at Public 
Schools do derive great benefit from their classical studies, and the 
sort of mind that is adapted for this kind of education must be 
provided for. The 3 or 4 per cent. who can take advantage 
of a classical education do derive real inspiration and culture from 
the priceless literature of Greece, but that is no reason why the rest 
of the hundred should suffer. A very large proportion of the boys at 
Public Schools derive no benefit from the hours devoted to Latin 
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and Greek; on the contrary, the incessant linguistic difficulties 
they are always confronted with, and the suspicion of unreality 
in their training (frequently fostered by their parents) cause a 
positive distaste for any literary pursuit. The literary sense can 
be cultivated, but it requires very careful cultivation. The 
subject that is studied must be within the range of the student 
and stimulate his interest and imagination. With the exception 
of Virgil, no one can claim that the Latin authors studied at 
school are interesting, and the imagination of most boys is 
stifled by rules and the dictionary. 

It would seem that on the classical side the aim of the Public 
Schools is to turn the boy into a scholar—this word has come to 
mean an erudite classicist—a perfectly hopeless task in most 
cases, and except for the favoured few a perfectly useless per- 
formance. How far the system hitherto has met with success 
may be estimated by the ordinary topics of conversation and 
occupations of the immense proportion of Englishmen who have 
been to Public Schools. When the war is over our sole occupation 
must be to organize the whole of our available force and energy 
to pay for it; there will be little if any money to spend on orna- 
ments, and the scholar will have to be sacrificed until most of 
the bill is paid. If boys at Public Schools up to the age of fifteen 
were to be taught their own language thoroughly, were required 
to read English literature and were to be guided in their choice 
of books, the habit of reading would probably be formed. It 
is difficult for a man, who has not been accustomed to read and 
understand English literature in his young days, to assimilate 
the thoughts of our great writers or to develop a good style of 
writing when he has passed from the comparative leisure of 
school life to the closer occupation of his business in actual life. 
At the outset he is overwhelmed with the immensity of the 
subject, his memory is far less retentive, he has no knowledge of 
what is the best, and he is quite ignorant of how much of one 
period he should read to form a solid foundation for others. To 
read and understand our great poets requires real training, it 
is impossible to read and understand poetry unless a diligent 
preparation has been gone through in early youth when the mind 
is capable of receiving impressions. Two modern languages at 
least should be studied, and should be so taught that the learner 
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acquires perfect fluency in speaking the language and can under- 
stand it with ease when he hears it spoken. Much time should 
be given to geography, English and European history. Had 
our knowledge of the history of Germany been as complete as 
the German’s knowledge of English history, it is inconceivable 
that we as a nation would have neglected the many warnings 
that a real knowledge of the history of Germany would have 
given us. In addition to these subjects sufficient time must be 
allotted to elementary notions of mathematics and science. The 
above forms the basis for a sound liberal education for the ordinary 
boy, and it is all strictly useful. The imagination is developed 
by the study of English and modern languages, and accuracy 
is taught by the mathematics and elementary science. 

If the end of education is that men may know themselves 
and the world they live in, the whele aim and object of our 
training must be utilitarian. There should be no misconception 
about this, for many years the sole test of efficiency in education 
as in everything else will be utility pure and simple. To the 
objection that may be raised that the study of English literature 
serves no useful purpose, the answer is obvious. It is a great 
asset to be cultivated and to be able to appreciate English litera- 
ture, it gives immense pleasure, provides incessant occupation 
during leisure hours, and saves a great waste of time. 

In addition to the cultivation of the literary faculty there is 
another and as important a task that now confronts the Public 
Schools, and that is, how best to prepare their boys for a definite 
career in life. 

How many boys of eighteen years of age leave a Public School 
fitted for commercial life? It may be said that the majority of 
boys leaving the Public School do not enter business houses. 
This may have been so before the war, but it certainly will not 
be so after the war. There will be no money for a leisured class, 
the members of which will be able to spend three pleasant years 
at the university, and after passing through that severe test of 
learning, a pass examination, will be able to drift into the 
learned professions in course of time. There are enough barristers 
and solicitors to carry on for ten years or so; some method of 
financing those who wish to become clergymen will have to be 
evolved, but the shattered finances of the country must be 
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rebuilt by young men who have been trained at the Public Schools. 
The boy from the Public School who adopts a business career 
starts at a great disadvantage as compared with the boy from a 
State-aided secondary school, where the training is eminently 
practical. It is unfair to the class from which the Public School 
boy is drawn that this disadvantage should continue. Specializa- 
tion for the future career in life might well begin at fifteen years 
of age. At the present timea boy specializes in the classics when 
he is about ten. A committee of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
some years ago deprecated specialization before sixteen, but the 
conditions of our national life are so altered now that it will be 
impossible to postpone special training for a future career to 
sixteen. The wealth and idleness of the country has been so 
great that boys have not been obliged to decide themselves on 
their career, nor been forced to accept the decision: of their parents 
on what will be best for them. This must be changed if we are 
to reach the position we held before the German entered the 
lists and beat us in most of the markets of the world. It is 
useless to talk of capturing German trade unless the schoolmaster 
offers every facility for its seizure, and so trains those whom he is 
entrusted to teach that they may beable to captureit. It is more 
than likely that harder and better work will be done at the Public 
Schools if the severely practical side of life is kept in view from the 
age of fifteen years and onwards. Most boys will work well enough 
at subjects they are interested in, and certainly if they realize that 
what they are working at, besides training them in accurate 
thought, is helping them to deal with real things in after years. 

We are living now, and shall live for some years to come, in 
abnormal times, and it is up to the great educational institutions 
in the country to recognize this, and deal with the changed 
conditions of our life as a nation. 

When the war is over we shall have to co-operate most closely 
with the French and Russians, our friendship must be increased 
and extended in every conceivable direction. It is impossible 
for us as a nation to know the wants and aspirations of our 
Allies unless the directing class in England is perfectly familiar 
with their language and can converse freely with them. Miscon- 
ceptions arise from ignorance, and ignorance of their language 
and so of their necessities is sure to prevent complete accord. 
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German must be thoroughly mastered for the same reason that 
the Germans have learnt English and French. It was perfectly 
well known ten years ago that German naval officers could speak 
English, and their officers in the army could speak French. 

The Germans and their ways will have to be watched for 
many years by the English people. Hitherto this has been 
grossly neglected. Owing to our ignorance of Germany we have 
left our foreign policy in the hands of politicians who have proved 
themselves incapable of sound judgment, with no definite policy, 
and easily bamboozled by any lies invented by our deadly enemy. 

The science teaching at many of our Public Schools is admir- 
able, but it would be ludicrous to send a boy to some Public 
Schools if a definite career in science were open to him. The 
teachers are a very practical, capable body of men, as efficient as 
the German teachers. 

A grave warning has been lately issued as to the neglect of 
science (signed by thirty-six eminent men of science). It has 
been truly said that “ this grave defect in our national organiza- 
tion is no new thing... .” In 1887, Professor Huxley said : 
“Everybody ... here is aware that at this present moment 
there is hardly a branch of trade or of commerce which does not 
depend, more or less directly, upon some department or other of 
physical science, which does not involve, for its successful pursuit, 
reasoning from scientific data.” If Germany is ahead of us in 
scientific research, and has beaten us in branches of trade that 
depend on a knowledge of science, the reasons are not far to seek— 
the boys at Public Schools do not begin this branch of their 
education early enough, nor is sufficient time given to the subject 
when it has been taken up by the student. 

It gives one furiously to think when one reads that Sir James 
Dobbie states that it has to be admitted that the great Public 
Schools are, for the most part, unsympathetic towards the study 
of science, and even when they are excellently equipped for the 
purpose the results are meagre and unsatisfactory. 

How then can the Public Schools best come to the aid of the 
country at this present crisis ? 

In the first place it would seem that the headmasters must 
confer and co-operate with financial, commercial, scientific, and 
military experts as to the course to be adopted so as to definitely 
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train the boys at Public Schools for their careers in actual life. 
The Navy trains its own officers from the early age of thirteen 
and does educate boys to become sailors. Why should not the 
same course be adopted in all our great educational institutions ? 
In the second place the headmasters will have to realize that 
the Public Schools for all boys over fifteen will become semi- 
technical institutions, by this means year after year hundreds of 
boys will pass from Public Schools with some actual knowledge of 
the actual necessities of the country. Their mental development 
will have been promoted by their knowledge of English literature, 
not inhibited by the wearisome detail of dead languages that they 
realize will serve no useful purpose in after life. Their knowledge 
of their country derived from a sound study of its history 
and a comparison with that of Continental nations will foster 
the highest form of patriotism, and so will engender a 
spirit which will surely push this great country into the proud 
position of the leading nation in civilization and in trade. 


J. S. Norman 


AMERICAN POLICY * 


[As American policy is imperfectly understood in Europe we feel 
sure that our readers will be immensely interested in this illu- 
minating utterance of an American statesman of the front rank, 
a trusted Republican leader, and generally regarded as the first 
intellectual force in the public life of his country.a—EpitTorR oF 
THE “ NATIONAL REVIEW.” ] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION,—We are entering upon a 
contest for the election of a President and the control of Govern- 
ment under conditions essentially new in the experience of our 
party and of our country. The forms and methods which we 
are about to follow are old and familiar; but the grounds for 
action, the demand of great events for decision upon national 
conduct, the moral forces urging to a solution of vaguely outlined 
questions, the tremendous consequences of wisdom or folly in 
national policy, all these are new to the great mass of American 
voters now living. 

Never since 1864 has an election been fraught with conse- 
quences so vital to national life. All the ordinary considerations 
which play so great a part in our Presidential campaigns are and 
ought to be dwarfed into insignificance. 

For the first time in twenty years we enter the field as the 
party of opposition, and indeed it is a much longer time, for in 
1896, in all respects save the tariff, the real opposition to the 
sturdy and patriotic course of President Cleveland was to be 
found in the party that followed Mr. Bryan. It is our duty as 
the opposition to bring the Democratic Party to the bar of public 
judgment, to put it upon its defence so far as we see just and 
substantial grounds to criticize its conduct, and to ask the voters 
of the country to decide whether that party, organized as it is, 
represented as it has been since it came into power, has shown 
itself competent to govern the country as it should be governed, 
and whether its spirit, its policies, and its performance are the 
best that the American — can do in the way of popular 
self-government. 


* Speech delivered by Elihu Root, Ex U.S. Senator, in New York City, February 15, 
1916. 
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In the field of domestic affairs some facts relevant to these 
questions had already been ascertained when in August 1914 the 
Great European War began. During the year and a half of 
Democratic control of Government in a period of profound peace 
there had been a steady decrease in American production, in 
exports and in revenues, and a steady increase in imports and 
expenditures. Enterprise had halted. New undertakings no 
longer made their appearance. Established business ceased to 
increase its facilities or enlarge its field of action. The great 
productive industries of the country, the farmer, the miner, the 
lumberman, the manufacturer, were labouring under a misfit 
tariff devised by the Democratic Party in a spirit of suspicion, 
distrust, and hostility towards American business enterprise ; 
and, with the disturbance of these great basic industries, trans- 
portation and cOmmerce had become dull and despondent. 

The Democratic tariff had been framed upon an avowed 
repudiation of ali protection, however moderate and reasonable ; 
and because all protection was repudiated, practically all infor- 
mation from competent witnesses as to the effect new provisions 
would have upon business was rejected. The Tariff Commission 
created under Republican legislation to ascertain the facts upon 
which tariff laws should be based was driven out of office and no 
substitute was provided. With self-satisfied complacency the 
Democratic Congress assumed that the theory of a tariff for 
revenue only was a satisfactory substitute for knowledge of 
business conditions in the framing of a Customs law, and they 
made a tariff which stopped the development of business along 
all the great lines of production, and also failed to produce 
revenue. The men who represented the Democratic Party in 
Washington had been so long declaiming against those whom 
they considered the beneficiaries of the protective tariff that their 
hostility extended to American business itself and to the men 
who conducted it. 

All profitable enterprise was under suspicion. Government 
had no sympathy with it, no desire to promote it, no sense of 
responsibility to protect it. There was a nervous dread lest 
somebody should make money. Envy of business success and 
the phrases of the demagogue were potent elements in the framing 
of legislation and the administration of the laws. 

It was with just cause that the enterprise of the country 
halted, timid and irresolute, because it felt and feared the hostility 
of government. 

The great war has not changed the lesson which we had 
already learned when it began. It has but obscured further 
demonstration. It has caused an enormous demand for some 
things which the United States is able to produce in large 
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quantities, and in these lines of production, while other industries 
still languish, there have been extensive employment of labour, 
great exports, and a great influx of money. 

But this is temporary, it must soon cease, and when the 
factories have stopped and their labourers are no longer employed, 
we must deal with a situation for which wise forethought should 
make provision. More important still, the war has paralysed the 
peaceful industries of all Europe, and has stopped that competi- 
tive foreign production which in July 1914 had already entered 
American markets to supersede American products under the 
tariff law of 1913. The war has thus given to American products 
an immunity from competition far more effective than any 
possible protective tariff. But that is temporary, and when the 
war is over, when foreign production begins again, the American 
market, compared with impoverished Europe, will be more than 
ever before the object of desire and effort, and we shall become 
the dumping ground of the world to the destruction of our own 
industries unless that is prevented by a wise and competent 
Government. 

But it is not from domestic questions that the most difficult 
problems of this day arise. The events of the last few years have 
taught us many lessons. We have learned that civilization is 
but a veneer thinly covering the savage nature of man; that 
conventions, courtesies, respect for law, regard for justice and 
humanity are acquired habits, feebly constraining the elemental 
forces man’s nature developed through countless centuries of 
struggle against wild beasts and savage foes. 

We have been forced to perceive that a nation which fulfils 
the conditions on which alone it can continue to exist, which 
preserves its independence and the liberty of its people, and makes 
its power a shield for the rights of its citizens, must deal with greed 
and lust of conquest, and of power and indifference to human 
rights. We have seen that neither the faith of treaties nor the 
law of nations affords protection to the weak against the aggression 
of the strong. 

We have begun to realize that America, with its vast foreign 
trade, with its citizens scattered over the whole earth, with 
millions of aliens upon its soil, with its constantly increasing 
participation in world-wide efforts for the benefit of mankind, 
with a thousand bonds of intercourse and intimacy uniting it to 
other nations, is no longer isolated; that our nation can no 
longer live unto itself alone or stand aloof from the rest of man- 
kind ; that we must play some part in the progress of civilization, 
recognize some duties as correlative to our rights. 

For the first time within the memory of men now living, the 
international relations of the United States, long deemed of 
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trifling consequence, are recognized as vital. How can this 
nation, which loves peace and intends justice, avoid the curse of 
militarism and at the same time preserve its independence, 
defend its territory, protect the lives and liberty and property of 
its citizens ? How can we prevent the same principles of action, 
the same policies of conduct, the same forces of military power 
which are exhibited in Europe from laying hold upon the vast 
territory and practically undefended wealth of the new world ? 

Can we expect immunity? Can we command immunity ? 
How shall we play our part in the world? Have selfish living 
and factional quarrelling and easy prosperity obscured the 
spiritual vision of our country ? Has the patriotism of a genera- 
tion never summoned to sacrifice become lifeless ? Is our nation 
one, or a discordant multitude? Have we still national ideals 2 
Will anybody live for them ? Would anybody die for them? Or 
are we all for ease and comfort and wealth at any price? Con- 
fronted by such questions as these and the practical situations 
which give rise to them, is the country satisfied to trust itself 
again in the hands of the Democratic Party ? 

When a President and Secretary of State have been lawfully 
established in office the power of initiative in foreign affairs rests 
with them. The nation isin their hands. Theirs is the authority 
and theirs the duty to adopt and act upon policies, subject to 
such laws as.Congress may enact within constitutional limits. 
Parliamentary opposition can take no affirmative step; can 
accomplish no affirmative action. The expression of public 
opinion can do nothing except as it produces an influence upon 
the minds of those officers who have the lawful power to conduct 
our foreign relations. 

Their policy is the country’s policy because it is they who are 
authorized to act for the country. While they are working out 
their policy all opposition, all criticism, all condemnation are at 
the risk of weakening the case of one’s own country and frustrating 
the efforts of its lawful representatives to succeed in what they are 
seeking to accomplish for the country’s benefit. An American 
should wish the representatives of his country to succeed whatever 
may be their party unless there be wrongdoing against con- 
science. However much he may doubt the wisdom of their 
course, he should help them where he can and refrain from 
placing obstacles in their way. But when the President and 
Secretary of State have acted, and seek a new grant of power, 
they and the party which is responsible for them must account 
for their use of power to the people from whom it came, and the 
people must pass judgment upon them, and then full and frank 
public discussion becomes the citizen’s duty. 

The United States had rights and duties in Mexico. More 
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than 40,000 of our citizens had sought their fortunes and made 
their homes there. A thousand millions of American capital had 
been invested in that rich and productive country, and millions of 
income from these enterprises were annually returned to the 
United States not merely for the benefit of the investors, but for 
the enrichment of our whole country and all its production and 
enterprise. But revolution had come, and factional warfare was 
rife. Americans had been murdered, American property had 
been wantonly destroyed, the lives and property of all Americans 
in Mexico were in danger. 

That was the situation when Mr. Wilson became President in 
March 1913. His duty then was plain. It was, first, to use his 
powers as President, to secure protection for the lives and property 
of Americans in Mexico, and to require that the rules of law and 
stipulations of treaties should be observed by Mexico toward the 
United States and its citizens. 

His duty was, second, as the head of a foreign Power, to 
respect the independence of Mexico, to refrain from all inter- 
ference with her internal affairs, from all attempt at domination 
except as he was justified by the law of nations for the protection 
of American rights. 

The President of the United States failed to observe either of 
those duties. He deliberately abandoned them both and followed 
an entirely different and inconsistent purpose. He intervened in 
Mexico to aid one faction in civil strife against another. He 
undertook to pull down Huerta and set Carranza up in his place. 
Huerta was in possession. He claimed to be the constitutional 
President of Mexico. He certainly was the de facto President of 
Mexico. Rightly or wrongly, good or bad, he was there. From 
the north Carranza and a group of independent chieftains were 
endeavouring to pull down the power of Huerta. President 
Wilson took sides with them in pulling down that power. 

In August 1913, through Mr. John Lind, he presented to 
Huerta a communication which was in substance a demand that 
Huerta should retire permanently from the Government of 
Mexico. When Huerta refused, the power of the United States 
was applied to turn him out. Foreign nations were induced to 
refuse to his Government the loans of money necessary to repair 
the ravages of war and establish order. Arms and munitions of 
war were freely furnished to the Northern forces and withheld 
from Huerta. 

Finally the President sent our army and navy to invade 
Mexico and capture its great seaport, Vera Cruz, and hold it and 
throttle Mexican commerce until Huerta fell. The Government 
of the United States intervened in Mexico to control the internal 
affairs of that independent country and to enforce the will of the 
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American President in those affairs by threat, by economic 
pressure, and by force of arms. 

Upon what claim of right did this intervention proceed ? Not 
to secure respect for American rights ; not to protect the lives or 
property of our citizens; not to assert the laws of nations; not 
to compel observance of the law of humanity. On the contrary, 
Huerta’s was the only power in Mexico to which appeal could be 
made for protection of life or property. That was the only 
power which, in fact, did protect either American or European or 
Mexican. It was only within the territory where Huerta ruled 
that comparative peace and order prevailed. The territory over 
which the armed power of Carranza and Villa and their associates 
extended was the theatre of the most appalling crimes. Bands 
of robbers roved the country with unbridled licence. 

Americans and Mexicans alike were at their mercy, and 
American men were murdered and American women were outraged 
with impunity. Thousands were reduced to poverty by the 
wanton destruction of the industries through which they lived. 
The payment of blackmail was the only protection of property 
against burnings and robbery. No one in authority could or 
would give protection or redress. It had become perfectly plain 
that the terms upon which both Carranza and Villa held their 
supporters were unrestricted opportunity and licence for murder, 
robbery, and lust. 

Yet the Government of the United States ignored, condoned, 
the murder of American men, and the rape of American women, 
and destruction of American property, and insult to American 
officers, and defilement of the American flag, and joined itself to 
the men who were guilty of all these things to pull down the 
power of Huerta. 

Why, the President himself has told us. It was because he 
adjudged Huerta to be a usurper; because he deemed that the 
common people of Mexico ought to have greater participation in 
government and share in the land ; and he believed that Carranza 
and Villa would give them these things. 

We must all sympathize with these sentiments, but there is 
nothing more dangerous than misplaced sentiment. Of all men 
in this world, the man who had vested in him the executive power 
of the United States was least at liberty to sit in judgment of 
his own motion upon the title of a claimant to the Mexican 
Presidency or to reform the land laws of Mexico. 

The results of this interference were most unfortunate. If our 
Government had sent an armed force into Mexico to protect 
American life and honour we might have been opposed, but we 
should have been understood and respected by the people of 
Mexico, because they would have realized that we were acting 
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within our international rights and performing a nation’s duty 
for the protection of its own people ; but when the President sent 
an armed force into Mexico to determine the Mexican Presidential 
succession he created resentment and distrust of motives among 
all classes and sections of the Mexican people. 

When our army landed at Vera Cruz, Carranza himself, who 
was to be the chief beneficiary of the act, publicly protested 
against it. So strong was the resentment that he could not have 
kept his followers otherwise. When Huerta had fallen the new 
Government, which for the day had succeeded to his place, 
peremptorily demanded the withdrawal of the American troops. 
The universal sentiment of Mexicans required that peremptory 
demand, and the troops were withdrawn. 

Still worse than that, the taking of Vera Cruz destroyed 
confidence in the sincerity of the American Government in 
Mexico, because every intelligent man in Mexico believed that 
the avowed reason for the act was not the real reason. The 
avowed purpose was to compel a salute to the American flag. I 
will state the circumstances. On the 9th of April 1914, a boat’s 
crew from the Dolphin landed at a wharf in Tampico to take off 
supplies. The use of that wharf had been prohibited, and the 
Mexican officer in charge of the wharf put the crew under arrest, 
but a higher officer ordered him to hold the boat’s crew at the 
wharf and await instructions. Within an hour and a half the 
crew was set free. No injury or indignity was suffered except 
the fact of the arrest. 

Immediate amends were made. The Mexican officer in com- 
mand at Tampico apologized; General Huerta’s Government 
apologized ; the officer who made the arrest was himself arrested 
and his punishment promised. The admiral in command of our 
fleet at Tampico demanded more public amends through a 
salute to our flag, but there ensued a discussion as to the facts 
and as to the character of the salute which the circumstances 
demanded, the number of guns, and how, if at all, the salute was 
to be returned. 

While that discussion was pending, and avowedly because of 
that incident, the American Government presented a twenty-four- 
hour ultimatum and landed an armed force and captured the City 
of Vera Cruz. Three hundred Mexicans were reported killed ; 
seventeen United States marines were killed and many were 
wounded. 

At the very time Mr. Bryan, with the President’s approval, 
was signing treaties with half the world, agreeing that if any 
controversy should arise it should be submitted to a joint com- 
mission and no action should be taken until after a full year had 
elapsed. This controversy, slight as it was, arose on the 9th of 
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April, and on the 21st of the same month Vera Cruz was taken. 
Several times the troops of Carranza and Villa had arrested 
and imprisoned American consular officers and torn down the 
American flags from the consulates and trampled them in the 
mire, with indescribable indignities. The proofs were in our 
hands and no attention was paid to them. Many times soldiers 
of the United States, in uniform, on duty, had been shot and 
killed or wounded across the border by soldiers of Carranza and 
Villa. More than fifty of them have been killed in this way, and 
no attention has been paid to it. The demand of a salute of the 
flag was never heard of again after Vera Cruz was captured. 
There is not an intelligent man in Mexico who believes that the 
dispute about the salute was the real reason for the capture of 
Vera Cruz. 

Is there one here who doubts that the alleged cause was but 
a pretext, and that the real cause was the purpose to turn Huerta 
out of office ? 

The people of Mexico, who saw their unoffending city cap- 
tured by force of arms, 300 of its people slain, their soil violated, 
a foreign flag floating over their great seaport, upon what they 
felt to be a false pretence, were misled into imputing a more 
sinister purpose still—to secure control of Mexico for the United 
States; and they believed that when the American troops 
departed, that purpose was abandoned through fear. 

With the occupation of Vera Cruz the moral power of the 
United States in Mexico ended. We were then and we are now 
hated for what we did to Mexico, and we were then and we are 
now despised for our feeble and irresolute failure to protect the 
lives and rights of our citizens. No flag is so dishonoured and no 
citizenship so little worth the claiming in Mexico as ours. And 
that is why we have failed in Mexico. 

Incredible as it seems, Huerta had been turned out by the 
assistance of the American Government without any guarantees 
from the men who were to be set up in his place, and so the 
murdering and burning and ravishing have gone on to this day. 
After Huerta had fallen and the Vera Cruz expedition had been 
withdrawn, President Wilson announced that no one was entitled 
to interfere in the affairs of Mexico; that she was entitled to 
settle them herself. He disclaims all responsibility for what 
happens in Mexico, and contents himself with a policy of Watchful 
Waiting. 

But who can interfere in a quarrel and help some contestants 
and destroy others and then absolve himself from responsibility 
for the results? It is not by force of circumstances over which 
we have no control, but largely because the American Administra- 
tion intervened by force to control the internal affairs of that 
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country instead of asserting and maintaining American rights 
that we have been brought to our present pass of confusion and 
humiliation over Mexico. 

And for the death and outrage, the suffering and ruin of our 
brethren, the hatred and contempt for our country, and the 
dishonour of our name in that land, the Administration at 
Washington shares responsibility with the inhuman brutes with 
whom it made common cause. 

When we turn to the Administration’s conduct of foreign 
affairs incident to the great war in Europe we cannot fail to 
perceive that there is much dissatisfaction among Americans. 
Some are dissatisfied for specific reasons, some with a vague 
impression that our diplomacy has been inadequate. Dissatis- 
faction is not in itself ground for condemnation. The best work 
of the diplomatist often fails to receive public approval at the 
time and must look to a calm review in the dispassionate future 
for recognition of its merit. 

The situation created by the war has been difficult and trying. 
Much of the correspondence of the State Department, especially 
since Mr. Lansing took charge, has been characterized by accurate 
learning and skilful statement of specific American rights. Every 
one in the performance of new and unprecedented duties is 
entitled to generous allowance for unavoidable shortcomings and 
errors. No one should be held to the accomplishment of the 
impossible. The question whether dissatisfaction is just or 
unjust is to be determined upon an examination of the great 
lines of policy which have been followed and upon considering 
whether the emergencies of the time have been met with fore- 
sight, wisdom, and decisive courage. If these are lacking as 
guides, all the learning of the institutes and the highest skill in 
correspondence are of little avail. 

A study of the Administration’s policy toward Europe since 
July 1914 reveals three fundamental errors. 

First, the lack of foresight to make timely provision for 
backing up American diplomacy by actual or assured military 
and naval force. 

Second, the forfeiture of the world’s respect for our assertion 
of rights by pursuing the policy of making threats and failing to 
make them good. 

Third, a loss of the moral forces of the civilized world through 
failure to truly interpret to the world the spirit of the American 
democracy in its attitude toward the terrible events which 
accompanied the early stages of the war. 

First, as to power. 

When the war in Europe began, free, peaceable little Switzer- 
land instantly mobilized upon her frontier a great army of trained 
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citizen soldiers. Sturdy little Holland did the same, and, stand- 
ing within the very sound of the guns, both have kept their 
territory and their independence inviolate. Nobody has run over 
them because they have made it apparent that the cost would 
be too great. 

Great, peaceable America was further removed from the 
conflict, but her trade and her citizens travelled on every sea. 
Ordinary knowledge of European affairs made it plain that the 
war was begun not by accident, but with purpose which would 
not soon be relinquished. 

Ordinary knowledge of military events made it plain from the 
moment when the tide of German invasion turned from the 
battle of the Marne that the conflict was certain to be long and 
desperate. Ordinary knowledge of history—of our own history 
during the Napoleonic wars—made it plain that in that conflict 
neutral rights would be worthless unless powerfully maintained. 
All the world had fair notice that, as against the desperate 
belligerent resolve to conquer, the law of nations and the law of 
humanity interposed no effective barriers for the protection of 
neutral rights. Ordinary practical sense in the conduct of 
affairs demanded that such steps should be taken that behind the 
peaceable assertion of our country’s rights, its independence, and 
its honour should stand power, manifest and available, warning 
the whole world that it would cost too much to press aggression 
too far. 

The Democratic Government at Washington did not see it. 
Others saw it and their opinions found voice, but their arguments 
and urgency were ascribed to political motives ; and the President 
described them, with a sneer, as being nervous and excited. 

But the warning voices would not be stilled. The opinion 
that we ought no longer to remain defenceless became public 
opinion. Its expression grew more general and insistent, and 
finally the President, not leading, but following, has shifted his 
ground, has reversed his position, and asks the country to prepare 
against war. 

God grant that he be not too late. 

But the Democratic Party has not shifted its ground. A 
large part of its members in Congress are endeavouring now to 
sidetrack the movement for national preparedness; to muddle 
it by amendment and turn it into channels which will produce 
the least possible result in the increase of national power of 
defence. What sense of effectiveness in this effort can we gather 
from the presence of Josephus Daniels at the most critical post 
of all—the head of the Navy Department—when we see that 
where preparation has been possible it has not been made ; when 
we see that construction of warships already authorized has not 
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been pressed, and in some cases, after long delay, has not even 
been begun ? 

If an increase of our country’s power to defend itself against 
aggression is authorized by the present Congress, it must be 
largely through Republican votes, because the representatives 
of the Republican Party in Washington stand for the country, 
no matter who is President ; and all the traditions and convictions 
of that party are for national power and duty and honour. 

As to the policy of threatening words without deeds. 

When Germany gave notice of her purpose to sink merchant 
vessels on the high seas without safeguarding the lives of innocent 
passengers, our Government replied on the 10th of February, 
one year ago, in the following words: 


The Government of the United States . . . feels it to be its duty to call the 
attention of the Imperial German Government, with sincere respect and the most 
friendly sentiments but very candidly and earnestly, to the very serious possibilities of 
the course of action apparently contemplated under that proclamation. 

The Government of the United States views those possibilities with such grave 
concern that it feels it to be its privilege, and indeed its duty, in the circumstances, to 
request the Imperial German Government to consider before action is taken the 
critical situation in respect of the relations between this country and Germany which 
might arise were the German naval forces, in carrying out the policy foreshadowed in 
the Admiralty’s proclamation, to destroy any merchant vessel of the United States or 
cause the death of American citizens. 

. . . Ifsuch a deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German Government 
can readily appreciate that the Government of the United States would be constrained 
to hold the Imperial German Government to a strict accountability for such acts of 
their naval authorities and to take any steps it might be necessary to take to safeguard 
American lives and property and to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of 
their acknowledged rights on the high seas. 


By all the usages and traditions of diplomatic intercourse 
those words meant action. They informed Germany in unmis- 
takable terms that in attacking and sinking vessels of the United 
States and in destroying the lives of American citizens lawfully 
travelling upon merchant vessels of other countries, she would 
act at her peril. They pledged the power and courage of America, 
with her hundred million people and her vast wealth, to the 
protection of her citizens, as during all her history through the 
days of her youth and weakness she had always protected 
them. 

On the 28th of March the passenger steamer Falaba was 
torpedoed by a German submarine, and an American citizen 
was killed, but nothing was done. On the 28th of April the 
American vessel Cushing was attacked and crippled by a German 
aeroplane. On the Ist of May the American vessel Gulflight 
was torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, and two or 
more Americans were killed, yet nothing was done. 
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On the 7th of May the Lusitania was torpedoed and sunk by 
a German submarine, and more than one hundred Americans 
and eleven hundred other non-combatants were drowned. 

The very thing which our Government had warned Germany 
she must not do, Germany did of set purpose and in the most 
contemptuous and-shocking way. Then, when all America was 
stirred to the depths, our Government addressed another Note 
to Germany. It repeated its assertion of American rights, and 
renewed its bold declaration of purpose. It declared again that 
the American Government “must hold the Imperial German 
Government to a strict accountability for any infringement of 
those rights, intentional or incidental,” and it declared that it 
would not “‘ omit any word or any act necessary to the performance 
of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States 
and its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and 
enjoyment.” 

Still nothing was done, and a long and technical correspon- 
dence ensued ; haggling over petty questions of detail, every 
American Note growing less and less strong and peremptory, 
until the Arabic was torpedoed and sunk, and more American 
lives were destroyed, and still nothing was done, and the corre- 
spondence continued until the Allied defence against German 
submarine warfare made it unprofitable and led to its abandon- 
ment, and thé correspondence is apparently approaching its end 
without securing even that partial protection for the future 
which might be found in an admission that the destruction of 
the Lusitania was forbidden by law. 

The later correspondence has been conducted by our State 
Department with dignity, but it has been futile. An admission 
of liability for damages has been secured, but the time for real 
protection to American rights has long since passed. Our Govern- 
ment undertook one year ago to prevent the destruction of 
American life by submarine attack, and now that the attempt 
has failed and our citizens are long since dead and the system of 
attack has fallen of its own weight, there is small advantage in 
discussing whether we shall or shall not have an admission that 
it was unlawful to kill them. 

The brave words with which we began the controversy had 
produced no effect, because they were read in the light of two 
extraordinary events. One was the report of the Austrian 
Ambassador, Mr. Dumba, to his Government, that when the 
American note of February 10 was received, he asked the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Bryan, whether it meant business, and received 
an answer which satisfied him that it did not, but was intended 
for effect at home in America. 

The other event was the strange and unfortunate declaration 
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of the President in a public speech in Philadelphia the fourth 
day after the sinking of the Lusitania that “a man may be too 
proud to fight.” 

Whatever the Austrian Ambassador was in fact told by the 
Secretary of State, the impression which he reported was supported 
by the events which followed. Whatever the President did 
mean, his declaration, made in public at that solemn time, amid 
the horror and mourning of all our people over the murder of 
their brethren, was accepted the world over as presenting the 
attitude of the American Government toward the protection of 
the life and liberty of American citizens in the exercise of their 
just rights, and throughout the world the phrase “ too proud to 
fight ’’ became a byword of derision and contempt for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Later, in another theatre of war—the Mediterranean-—Austria, 
and perhaps Turkey also, resumed the practice. The Ancona and 
then the Persia were destroyed, and more Americans were killed. 

Why should they not resume the practice ? They had learned 
to believe that, no matter how shocked the American Government 
might be, its resolution would expend itself in words. They had 
learned to believe that it was safe to kill Americans—and the 
world believed with them. Measured and restrained expression, 
backed to the full by serious purpose, is strong and respected. 
Extreme and belligerent expression, unsupported by resolution, 
is weak and without effect. 

No man should draw a pistol who dares not shoot. The 
Government that shakes its fist first and its finger afterward falls 
into contempt. Our diplomacy has lost its authority and influence 
because we have been brave in words and irresolute in action. 
Men may say that the words of our diplomatic Notes were justified ; 
men may say that our inaction was justified ; but no man can 
say that both our words and our inaction were wise and creditable. 

I have said that this Government lost the moral forces of 
the world by not truly interpreting the spirit of the American 
democracy. 

The American democracy stands for something more than 
beef and cotton and grain and manufactures; stands for some- 
thing that cannot be measured by rates of exchange, and does 
not rise or fall with the balance of trade. 

The American people achieved liberty and schooled themselves 
to the service of justice before they acquired wealth, and they 
value their country’s liberty and justice above all their pride of 
possessions. Beneath their comfortable optimism and apparent 
indifference they have a conception of their great Republic as 
brave and strong and noble, to hand down to their children the 
blessings of freedom and just and equal laws. 
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They have embodied their principles of Government in fixed 
rules of right conduct which they jealously preserve, and, with 
the instinct of individual freedom, they stand for a Government 
of laws and not of men. They deem that the moral laws which 
formulate the duties of men toward each other are binding upon 
nations equally with individuals. 

Informed by their own experience, confirmed by their observa- 
tion of international life, they have come to see that the inde- 
pendence of nations, the liberty of their peoples, justice and 
humanity, cannot be maintained upon the complaisance, the 
good nature, the kindly feeling of the strong toward the weak ; 
that real independence, real liberty, cannot rest upon sufferance ; 
that peace and liberty can be preserved only by the authority 
and observance of rules of national conduct founded upon the 
principles of justice and humanity; only by the establishment 
of law among nations, responsive to the enlightened public 
opinion of mankind. 

To them liberty means not liberty for themselves alone, but 
for all who are oppressed. 

Justice means not justice for themselves alone, but a shield 
for all who are weak against the aggression of the strong. 

When their deeper natures are stirred they have a spiritual 
vision in which the spread and perfection of free self-government 
shall rescue the humble who toil and endure from the hideous 
wrongs inflicted upon them by ambition and lust for power, and 
they cherish in their heart of hearts an ideal of their country loyal 
to the mission of liberty for the lifting up of the oppressed and 
bringing in the rule of righteousness and peace. ' 

To this people the invasion of Belgium brought a shock of 
amazement and horror. The people of Belgium were peaceable, 
industrious, law-abiding, self-governing, and free. They had no 
quarrel with any one on earth. They were attacked by over- 
whelming military power; their country was devastated by fire 
and sword; they were slain by tens of thousands; their inde- 
pendence was destroyed and their liberty was subjected to the 
rule of an invader, for no other cause than that they defended 
their admitted rights. 

There was no question of fact ; there was no question of law ; 
there was not a plausible pretence of any other cause. The 
admitted rights of Belgium stood in the way of a mightier nation’s 
purpose: and Belgium was crushed. When the true nature of 
these events was realized, the people of the United States did not 
hesitate in their feeling or in their judgment. Deepest sympathy 
with down-trodden Belgium and stern condemnation of the 
invader were practically universal. 

Wherever there was respect for law, it revolted against the 
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wrong done to Belgium. Wherever there was true passion for 
liberty, it blazed out for Belgium. Wherever there was humanity, 
it mourned for Belgium. As the realization of the truth spread, 
it carried a vague feeling that not merely sentiment but loyalty 
to the eternal principles of right was involved in the attitude of 
the American people. And it was so, for if the nations were to 
be indifferent to this first great concrete case for a century of 
military power trampling under foot at will the independence, 
the liberty, and the life of a peaceful and unoffending people in 
repudiation of the faith of treaties and the law of nations and of 
morality and of humanity—if the public opinion of the world 
was to remain silent upon that, neutral upon that, then all talk 
about peace and justice and international law and the rights of 
man, the progress of humanity and the spread of liberty is idle 
patter—mere weak sentimentality ; then opinion is powerless 
and brute force rules and will rule the world. If no difference is 
recognized between right and wrong, then there are no moral 
standards. 

There come times in the lives of nations as of men when to 
treat wrong as if it were right is treason to the right. 

The American people were entitled not merely to feel but to 
speak concerning the wrong done to Belgium. It was not like 
interference in the internal affairs of Mexico or any other nation, 
for this was an international wrong. The law protecting Belgium 
which was violated was our law, and the law of every other civilized 
country. For generations we had been urging on and helping 
in its development and establishment. 

We had spent our efforts and our money to that end. In 
legislative resolution and executive declaration and diplomatic 
correspondence and special treaties and international conferences 
and conventions we had played our part in conjunction with 
other civilized countries in making that law. 

We had bound ourselves by it ; we had regulated our conduct 
by it, and we were entitled to have other nations observe it. That 
law was the protection of our peace and security. It was our 
safeguard against the necessity of maintaining great armaments 
and wasting our substance in continual readiness for war. Our 
interest in having it maintained as the law of nations was a 
substantial, valuable, permanent interest, just as real as your 
interest and mine in having maintained and enforced the laws 
against assault and robbery and arson which protect our personal 
safety and property. 

Moreover, that law was written into a solemn and formal con- 
vention, signed and ratified by Germany and Belgium and France 
and the United States, in which those other countries agreed with 
us that the law should be observed. When Belgium was invaded, 
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that agreement was binding not only morally but strictly and 
technically, because there was then no nation a party to the war 
which was not also a party to the convention. The invasion of 
Belgium was a breach of contract with us for the maintenance of 
a law of nations which was the protection of our peace, and the 
ane which sustained the contract justified an objection to its 
breach. 

There was no question here of interfering in the quarrels of 
Europe. We had a right to be neutral, and we were neutral as to 
the quarrel between Germany and France, but when as an incident 
to the prosecution of that quarrel Germany broke the law which 
we were entitled to have preserved, and which she had agreed 
with us to preserve, we were entitled to be heard in the assertion 
of our own national right. 

With the right to speak came responsibility, and with responsi- 
bility came duty—duty of government toward all the peaceful 
men and women in America not to acquiesce in the destruction 
of the law which protected them, for if the world assents to this 
great and signal violation of the law of nations, then the law of 
nations no longer exists and we have no protection save in 
subserviency or in force. 

And with the right to speak there came to this, the greatest 
of neutral nations, the greatest of free democracies, another duty 
to the cause of liberty and justice for which America stands : 
duty to the ideals of America’s nobler nature; duty to the 
honour of her past and the hopes of her future ; for this law was 
a bulwark of peace and justice to the world ; it was a barrier to 
the spread of war; it was a safeguard to the independence and 
liberty of all small, weak States. It marks the progress of 
civilization. If the world consents to its destruction the world 
turns backward toward savagery, and America’s assent would be 
America’s abandonment of the mission of democracy. 

Yet the American Government acquiesced in the treatment of 
Belgium and the destruction of the law of nations. Without one 
word of objection or dissent to the repudiation of law or the 
breach of our treaty or the violation of justice and humanity in 
the treatment of Belgium, our Government enjoined upon the 
people of the United States an undiscriminating and all-embracing 
neutrality, and the President admonished the people that they 
must be neutral in all respects in act and word and thought and 
sentiment. 

We were to be not merely neutral as to the quarrels of Europe, 
but neutral as to the treatment of Belgium; neutral between 
right and wrong ; neutral between justice and injustice ; neutral 
between humanity and cruelty; neutral between liberty and 
oppression. 
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Our Government did more than acquiesce, for in the first 
Lusitania note, with the unspeakable horrors of the conquest of 
Belgium still fresh in our minds, on the very day after the report 
of the Bryce Commission on Belgian Atrocities, it wrote these 
words to the Government of Germany : 

Recalling the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed by the Imperial 
German Government in matters of international right, and particularly with regard to 
the freedom of the seas, having learned to recognize the German views and the 
German influence in the field of international obligations as always engaged upon the 
side of justice and humanity, etc. ete. 

And so the Government of the United States appeared as 
approving the treatment of Belgium. It misrepresented the 
people of the United States in that acquiescence and apparent 
approval. 

It was not necessary that the United States should go to war 
in defence of the violated law. A single official expression by 
the Government of the United States, a single sentence denying 
assent and recording disapproval of what Germany did in Belgium 
would have given to the people of America that leadership to 
which they were entitled in their earnest groping for the light. 

It would have ranged behind American leadership the con- 
science and morality of the neutral world. It would have 
brought to American diplomacy the respect and strength of 
loyalty to a great cause. But it was not to be. The American 
Government failed to rise to the demands of the great occasion. 
Gone were the old love of justice; the old passion for liberty ; 
the old sympathy with the oppressed; the old ideals of an 
America helping the world toward a better future; and there 
remained in the eyes of mankind only solicitude for trade and 
profit and prosperity and wealth. 

The American Government could not really have approved 
the treatment of Belgium, but under a mistaken policy it shrank 
from speaking the truth. That vital error has carried into every 
effort of our diplomacy the weakness of a false position. 

Every note of remonstrance against interference with trade, 
or even against the destruction of life, has been projected against 
the background of an abandonment of the principles for which 
America once stood, and has been weakened by the popular 
feeling among the peoples of Europe, whose hearts are lifted up 
by the impulses of patriotism and sacrifice, that America has 
become weak and sordid. 

Such policies as I have described are doubly dangerous in 
their effect upon foreign nations and in their effect at home. It 
is a matter of universal experience that a weak and apprehensive 
treatment of foreign affairs invites encroachments upon rights 
and leads to situations in which it is difficult to prevent war, 
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while a firm and frank policy at the outset prevents difficult 
situations from arising and tends most strongly to preserve peace. 

On the other hand, if a Government is to be strong in its 
diplomacy, its own people must be ranged in its support by 
leadership of opinion in a national cause worthy to awaken their 
patriotism and devotion. 

We have not been following the path of peace. We have been 
blindly stumbling along the road that, continued, will lead to 
inevitable war. Our diplomacy has dealt with symptoms and 
ignored causes. The great decisive question upon which our 
peace depends is the question whether the rule of action applied 
to Belgium is to be tolerated. If it is tolerated by the civilized 
world, this nation will have to fight for its life. There will be no 
escape. That is the critical point of defence for the peace of 
America. 

When our Government failed to tell the truth about Belgium, 
it lost the opportunity for leadership of the moral sense of the 
American people, and it lost the power which a knowledge of that 
leadership and a sympathetic response from the moral sense of 
the world would have given to our diplomacy. 

When our Government failed to make any provision whatever 
for defending its rights in case they should be trampled upon, it 
lost the power which a belief in its readiness and will to maintain 
its rights would have given to its diplomatic representations, 

When our Government gave notice to Germany that it would 
destroy American lives and American ships at its peril, our 
words, which would have been potent if sustained by adequate 
preparation to make them good, and by the prestige and authority 
of the moral leadership of a great people in a great cause, were 
treated with a contempt which should have been foreseen; and 
when our Government failed to make those words good, its 
diplomacy was bankrupt. 

Upon the record of performance which I have tried to describe, 
will the American people say that the Democratic Party is entitled 
to be continued in power ? 

The defects of the present Administration arise from two 
distinct causes. The first is the temperament and training of 
the President. The second is the incapacity of the Democratic 
Party as it is represented in Washington, both in the legislative 
and executive departments, either to originate wise policies or 
to follow them when proposed by others, or to administer them 
effectively if they are established. 

The Democrats in Congress are never controlled except with 
a club, and government with a club is always spasmodic and 
defective. 

These characteristics will not change ; President Wilson cannot 
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change his nature; the Democratic Party will not change the 
character of its representatives; and there is no escape from 
having the same causes of weakness which have controlled our 
Government for the last three years continued in the future 
except the withdrawal of power from the Democratic Party. 

We must not deceive ourselves by assuming that the critical 
period arising from the great war has passed. The real dangers 
and the real tests of the strength of our institutions lie before us. 
The most exacting demands upon the wisdom, the spirit, and the 
courage of our country are still to be made. In this great conflict 
all forms of government are on trial, democracy with the rest. 
The principles of national morality are on trial. 

We must play our part in the universal trial whether we will 
or no, for upon the result depends directly the question whether 
our Republic can endure. It cannot endure upon wealth alone. 
Its life is the spirit of free self-government, and if the light of that 
spirit be quenched in the world the American Republic will 
disintegrate and fall. 

But what are the people to expect if the Republican Party is 
restored to power ? 

This much we can say now: 

They may expect with confidence that their Government will 
meet the economic situation with which we must deal immediately 
upon the close of the war, with a policy of moderate but adequate 
protection to American industry, based upon ascertained and 
established facts and inspired by sympathy with all honest 
American enterprise, and a desire for the prosperity and happiness 
of Americans of every calling and in every state. 

They may expect that the Government will be administered 
with the honesty and efficiency which have marked Republican 
Administrations in the past, in the interest of no section or class, 
but for the interest of the nation as a whole and in every part. 

They may expect that the best possible course for the preserva- 
tion of peace will be followed by a foreign policy which, with 
courtesy and friendliness to all nations, is frank and fearless and 
honest in its assertion of American rights, and leaves no doubt 
anywhere in the world of America’s purpose and courage to 
protect and defend her independence, her territory, and the lives 
and just rights of her citizens under the law of nations. 

They may expect that their Government will stand for full 
and adequate preparation by the American people for their own 
defence. The Republican party loves peace and hates war; it 
abhors and will never submit to military domination; but it is 
composed of men who love our country and who deem that the 
independence, the liberty, the honour, and the opportunity of 
the American democracy are not merely to be talked about with 
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weak and flabby sentiment, but are to be maintained and safe- 
guarded by the practical power of a virile and patriotic people. 
It is clear-sighted enough to see that preparation for defence 
must have due relation to the possibilities of attack; that under 
the conditions of modern warfare much preparation must be 
made before a possible attack, or all preparation will be impossible 
after the attack. 

The Republican party stands for a citizenship made competent 
by training to perform the freeman’s duty of defence for his 
country. 

It stands for a regular army no larger than is necessary, but as 
large as is necessary, to serve as a first line, a nucleus, a source of 
instruction and of administration for the army of American citizens 
who may be called upon to defend their country. 

And the Republican party stands for the gospel of patriotic 
service to our country by every citizen according to his ability 
in peace and in war. 

It stands for a reawakening of American patriotism. It is 
not content that while the people of other lands are rendering the 
last full measure of devotion in sacrifice and suffering and dying 
for their countries, America shall remain alone dull to the call of 
country and satisfied in the comforts and pleasures of prosperity. 

They may expect that assured readiness for defence will give 
power to our diplomacy in the maintenance of peace. 

They may expect that the power and will of a united people 
to defend their country will prevent the application to our peaceful 
and prosperous land of the hateful doctrine that among nations 
might makes right, regardless of the rules of justice and humanity. 

They may expect that the manifest, potential strength and 
competency of the nation will maintain the effectiveness and 
reality of that great policy of national safety which, in the declara- 
tion of President Monroe, forbade the destruction of our security 
by the establishment of hostile military powers in our neighbour- 
hood. 

They may expect that their Government will not forget, but 
will ever maintain the principles of American freedom, the duties 
of America to the peace and progress of the world, and those 
ideals of liberty and justice for all mankind which above all else 
make the true greatness of the American democracy. 
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AN eminent theologian, who subsequently became an archbishop, 
once preached a sermon in which he explained that the effect of 
telling a lie was to postpone judgment. Sometimes the judgment 
was averted for a short time, sometimes for a long time ; but soon 
or late, it always arrived. One of the most daring and extensive 
falsehoods ever devised by a British Government was the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915, whose purpose was defined to be the 
prevention of any commodities from reaching or leaving Germany. 
Before the promulgation of the Order, the Prime Minister, in his 
best heavy father manner, announced that the Fleet was no 
longer to be fettered by “ juridical niceties”; shackles which, 
though Mr. Asquith omitted to mention the fact, had been 
riveted by Sir Edward Grey with the entire approval of the 
Prime Minister. From the outbreak of war to the time when 
the Prime Minister made this declaration was a period of seven 
months, during which cotton and copper were not on the list 
of contraband, and so passed freely into Germany ; during which 
scores of ships, sent into port by the Navy, were released by 
Government order, without having been placed in the Prize 
Court ; during which (in a word) the Fleet was by the Government 
deliberately prevented from stopping enemy supplies. The public, 
which had heard a good deal of rhetoric from Ministers about 
the supremacy of British sea-power, and the strangling grip, 
and the tightening pressure, and much more cant to the same 
effect, were becoming angry. When the public become angry, 
and not until then, Ministers begin to consider what had best 
be done, not to improve the conduct of the war, but to repair 
their own credit. Sometimes the only thing to be done is actually 
to cut off some indulgence to the enemy. A more approved 
method is to persuade the public that certain things are now 
going to be done, and then not todo them. Such was the method 
employed in the case under consideration. 
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A year ago, when the Prime Minister made his statement and 
when the Order in Council was issued, the public were undoubtedly 
persuaded that the Navy was at once to be used for one of the 
main purposes for which a Navy is maintained; which is to 
stop the sea-borne supplies of the enemy. All goods were to be 
prevented from reaching or leaving Germany. That was the 
announcement. It is impossible to discover whether or not, at 
the time the Order was issued, the Government really intended 
to carry it into execution. The fact remains that they never did 
carry it into execution, even for a week. A few ships were placed 
in the Prize Court; but even in these cases the Government, 
under the Order in Council, reserved to themselves the right, 
should the cargoes be pronounced by the President of the Prize 
Court to be enemy property, to return those cargoes to the 
enemy. 

As time went on there appeared more and more evidence that 
immense quantities of food-stuffs and commodities used in war 
were flowing into Germany through neutral ports. Questions 
were asked in both Houses of Parliament, greatly to the virtuous 


indignation of Lord Robert Cecil. The answers given in the 
House of Commons to these questions were invariably evasive, 
and were framed on the general principle of “ Trust me all in all 
or not at all.” Lord Lansdowne, in the Upper House, was 
contemptuously candid. He admitted that large quantities of 
goods were and had been going into Germany, and openly 
declared that the Government had not the smallest intention of 


ce 


doing anything so “ violent” as to use the full powers of the 
Fleet. Lord Crewe, in so far as his remarks were intelligible, 
spoke to the same effect. 

When the Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
contributed an article to that journal in which he quoted the 
official trade statistics of the United States, showing the vast 
quantities of American exports to the neutral countries lying 
adjacent to Germany, and drawing the inevitable conclusion that 
the difference between the normal requirements of those countries 
and the total amount of their imports went to Germany—a con- 
clusion which represents common knowledge in America—the 
Government became agitated. Their lie had not postponed judg- 
ment so long as they had expected. The Radical papers instantly 
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accused Mr. Maurice Low of falsifying statistics. The Westminster 
Gazette hurriedly imported a statistician to produce another set 
of figures ; which feat (in a very bad, not to say abusive, temper) 
he duly accomplished. The War Trade Department issued a 
memorandum containing yet another arrangement of figures. 
No one outside that Department has yet been able to discover 
upon what basis its calculations were made, or even what they 
meant. And there was an unfortunate omission to collaborate 
with Sir Edward Grey in the business; for when the Foreign 
Secretary made « speech on the subject his figures contradicted 
the figures of the War Trade Department. 

Before considering Sir Edward Grey’s defence of the Govern- 
ment, it will be well to note some instances of the amounts of 
goods exported by the United States to the neutral countries 
lying adjacent to Germany. They are taken from the statistics 
supplied by Mr. Maurice Low to the Morning Post, after the 
concerted attempt made by the Radical papers, the War Trade 
Department, and Sir Edward Grey to disprove his statements. 
Mr. Low, in his reply, quoted, instead of the monthly returns, the 
more detailed statistics annually published by the United States 
Government. It would be absurd to suppose that Mr. Low 
quoted them inaccurately. As a matter of fact, his second 
statement has been received in an embarrassed silence by the 
Government forces. It is of course open to any one to say that 
the excess neutral imports did not go to Germany. But no 
person of intelligence can believe such an assertion. Nor do the 
Government deny the fact. 

The following tabulated amounts are the excess imports of 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden during the 
year July-June 1914-1915. The excess is the difference between 
the amounts then imported and the amounts imported July- 
June 1913-1914, which are taken to represent the normal 
requirements of these countries. It does not, of course, follow 
that the whole of the excess went to Germany. Some of the 
Swedish imports went to Russia. A margin must be allowed for 
increased requirements of neutral countries and for uncertain 
factors. It will be observed that the student can well afford to 
make these allowances. It will also be observed that these 
instances are American exports only. There must also be 
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immense imports from other countries, in respect of which full 
information is not yet available. 


Excess imports from the United States to Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden, July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915 


Wheat Cottonseed Oil 
25,653,390 bushels 43,257,763 Ib. 
Wheat Flour Oatmeal 
1,875,374 barrels 5,856,484 lb. 
Rye Bacon 
10,908,599 bushels 43,270,018 lb. 
Maize Cured Hams and Shoulders 
15,962,339 bushels 3,649,726 Ib. 
Barley Lard 
6,071,666 bushels 101,350,758 lb. 
Cottonseed Cake and Meal Cotton 
727,414,880 lb. 1,289,928 bales 


These amounts, roughly speaking, represent the amounts 
imported by Germany before the war. Therefore the truth is 
that Germany, during the war, has continued to receive her 
supplies of food-stufis as usual. In other words, the German 
army has been fed and supplied by permission of the British 
Government. For the German army has the first call on avail- 
able supplies; and as more stuff is needed to supply men on 
active service than the same number of men at home, there has 
no doubt been some deficiency among the civilian population. 

There is also a deficiency in this country, partly owing to the 
same cause, partly to the commercial adventures of the Govern- 
ment in sugar and in wheat, and partly to the decrease in the 
world’s shipping. That decrease is due to several causes: to 
the laying up of the German mercantile marine; to the great 
demands of the Admiralty made upon the British mercantile 
marine; to the requirements of the transport service; and to 
losses inflicted by the enemy. But there is one other cause, 
directly related to the deliberate refusal of the Government to 
stop German sea-borne supplies; and it consists in the number 
of neutral vessels employed in carrying thousands of tons of 
goods to neutral ports for re-export to Germany. Had the 
blockade been enforced, had enemy goods been confiscated, 
neutral shippers would have ceased to ship cargoes for Germany 
and would have carried goods to the Allies. For one of the first 
effects of a blockade is to convince neutral traders that it is of 
no use to ship goods to the country blockaded ; therefore they 
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cease to ship them and seek cargoes elsewhere. Incidentally it 
may be observed that one of Sir Edward Grey’s excuses for 
refusing to blockade the enemy was that if all suspected ships 
were sent into port, the harbours of England could not contain 
them. But after the first two or three weeks there would be 
no ships to send in. 

The situation then is that the German army is to be fed. 
Such is the decision of the British Government. But Ministers 
have stated that new methods are being employed to restrict 
German supplies. These consist in a series of secret agreements, 
concluded between the British Government and certain groups 
of traders in neutral countries. As these arrangements are kept 
secret, so secret that any suggestion that they should even be 
discussed is received by Ministers with a pompous show of 
indignation, it is impossible to estimate their value. But it is 
at least plain that a secret agreement concluded with one neutral 
may naturally arouse the suspicion of another neutral; that the 
Government are dealing covertly with the subjects of neutral 
States in a matter in which the Government of those States is 
nearly concerned ; and that the arrangement of these covenants 
makes no part of the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, which 
ostensibly regulates the conduct of sea warfare, nor any part of 
the law of nations. 

If there is one thing clear in international law, it is that the 
intentions of a belligerent with regard to neutral trade with 
another belligerent should be openly, definitely, and impartially 
declared. In any case, it is a sound rule to avoid secrecy. Deceit 
and secrecy are the besetting vices of politicians, and invariably 
incur the penalty attached to their practice. 

As the Government have deliberately chosen to ignore their 
own Order in Council and to refrain from taking any thoroughly 
effective measures to stop enemy supplies, they must have some 
reason for their action. What is that reason? The arguments 
which Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward Grey, and Lord Robert Cecil 
have presented may be condensed into three words : Consideration 
for neutrals. 

Before discussing that excuse it will be well to make the 
situation clear. Germany in time of peace imports supplies 
through her ports and across her frontiers. In time of war her 
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North Sea ports are shut and part of her frontiers are closed. 
There remain her Baltic ports and the rest of her frontiers, those 
particularly in question being the Danish and Dutch frontiers. 
Through her Baltic ports she can receive supplies from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway; and across the Danish and Dutch 
frontier, from Denmark and Holland. It is out of the power of 
the Allies to stop Holland and the Scandinavian countries from 
sending supplies of their own production through the Baltic ports 
and across the German frontier, as they have a perfect right to 
send them. It would be illegal to stop at sea those supplies 
going to neutral countries which are destined for the domestic 
consumption of those countries. 

But what this country has both the right and the power to 
do is to stop those supplies gomg to neutral countries which 
neutral countries import for the express purpose of sending on 
to Germany. It is that right and that power which the British 
Government have failed to exercise. By what means can they 
be exercised ? Clearly the first thing to do is to determine 
whether or not any given cargo, or any part of it, is intended for 
Germany. There are, broadly speaking, two methods of making 
the requisite determination. One is by examination of the 
ship’s papers. Should the naval officer boarding the neutral 
ship consider that the ship’s papers or the nature of her cargo 
suspicious, he sends the ship into port, where her case is brought 
before the Prize Court. (Under the novel system devised by the 
Government, ships thus sent in may be released by the Contraband 
Committee without being placed in the Prize Court.) It is then 
for the President of the Prize Court to decide whether or not the 
cargo is destined for the enemy. If it is destined for the enemy, 
it is contraband of war and is liable to condemnation. The 
difficulty in this procedure is to discover what is the real destina- 
tion of a cargo consigned by a neutral trader to another neutral 
trader. But when it is discovered that the neutral importer is 
receiving thousands of tons more stuff than he ever received 
before, the inevitable conclusion is that it is going to the enemy, 
as, in fact, it does go to the enemy. Hence was evolved the 
second method. In order to solve the difficulty it would be 
perfectly legitimate to allow every neutral to import his normal 
quantity, and a percentage in addition, and to stop the rest. By 
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no other means is it possible to prevent the enemy from receiving 
sea-borne supplies. Such was in fact the method employed by 
the North in the American Civil War, in which this country was 
neutral. The North enforced a rigorous blockade against 
England, thereby making a precedent. Why does not England 
enforce a blockade to-day ? 

What would be the result? The commerce both of the 
neutral exporter and of the neutral importer would be considerably 
reduced. These traders would be aggrieved. They would com- 
plan to their respective Governments. Those Governments 
would present diplomatic expostulations to this country. The 
Government of this country would then be compelled to decide 
between allowing neutrals to interfere with the conduct of the 
war and conceding to them privileges to which neutrals have no 
legal claim. For the commerce of neutral traders with belligerents 
is no affair of the State to which those traders belong. The 
private trader is in the curious position that while he has the 
right to trade with any belligerent, any other belligerent has the 
right to prevent him from so trading. 

Now the British Government (or any other Government) 
before making their decision would take into account the ensuing 
consequences. The sole consideration by which they ought to 
be guided is what course would best serve the main object of 
national policy, which, in this case, is to win the war. If the 
neutral States were to say that unless their traders were allowed 
to continue their commerce as in time of peace the neutral 
States would declare war upon this country, it would be for the 
Government to decide whether it is worth while to accept the 
challenge. That a neutral State or States should declare war 
against this country might decrease the British power of offensive 
against Germany. On the other hand, it might conceivably 
increase that power. Broadly speaking, if neutrals are to be 
permitted freely to supply the enemy with food-stuffs and the 
requirements of war, the probability is that their renunciation 
of neutrality would be an advantage to this country. But the 
right decision must depend upon a careful comparison of the 
hazards incurred in the one course with the hazards incurred in 
the other. There will be a risk in both; the question is, which 
is the lesser ? 
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Now the question concerns, not international politics, as the 
Government seem to suppose, but the conduct of the war. There- 
fore the only persons who are competent to decide it are the 
sailors and the soldiers. It is very remarkable, but it appears 
that the sailors and soldiers have not been consulted ; or if they 
have been consulted, their advice has not been followed. It is 
certain that the Admiralty have not been charged with the 
business of blockading Germany. The Departments concerned 
with it are the Foreign Office, with its Contraband Committee, 
and the Board of Trade, with its War Trade Committee. There 
is a War Trade Department at the Admiralty which is perfectly 
competent to manage the whole affair. But the Government, by 
multiplying authorities, have succeeded in creating confusion and 
conflict, and in preventing the Admiralty from doing its proper 
work. The most recent political manceuvre was to place Lord 
Robert Cecil in charge of what Lord Lansdowne, in his superior 
way, calls “the whole of this blockade business,” with Rear- 
Admiral de Chair to help him. As Lord Robert Cecil retains his 
post at the Foreign Office matters remain unchanged. Probably 
the Government merely intended to silence the criticism of 
Unionists. But they will not silence the criticism of the country, 
which cares not a straw for either Unionist or Radical. 

Sir Edward Grey has informed the House of Commons that 
had the blockade been enforced according to the Order in Council 
of March 11, 1915, neutral countries would have made common 
cause against the Allies, and would ere now have defeated them. 
If that statement was seriously intended (a very doubtful assump- 
tion) the inference is that the Government had weighed the 
consequences of restricting neutral traders to such commerce as 
did not interfere with the proper conduct of the war by this 
country, and had come to the conclusion that one result would 
be war. By what process of reasoning they determined that a 
further result would be the defeat of the Allies does not appear. 

Most people will decline to believe Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ment. The figures which he quoted in the House of Commons 
to prove that the blockade had been enforced (in the course of 
the very speech in which he said that it had not been enforced 
for fear lest neutrals should declare war) were, not only inaccurate 


but, in contradiction to the figures, also inaccurate, published by 
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the War Trade Department. Why then should any other state- 
ment of the Foreign Office be accepted ? 

But the whole question has not been submitted to the 
judgment of sailors and soldiers; and its settlement by civilian 
politicians is worthless. When the Board of Admiralty state that 
in their opinion it is inadvisable, as a military operation, to stop 
German supplies, the country will believe that it is inadvisable, 
and not before. 

Lord Lansdowne, in the course of one of his magisterial 
speeches on the subject, definitely implied that, in the case of 
Denmark, representations had been made to this country that 
Germany was threatening reprisals if Great Britain did not relax 
the severity of the rules of the blockade ; and that the refusal of 
the Government to enforce the blockade, and their substitution 
for it of secret agreements with neutral traders, were the results 
of these representations. If Denmark has thus pleaded for 
indulgence, it would seem to follow that other neutral countries 
lying within range of German guns have also sued for pity. To 
beg for concessions is a very different thing from threatening to 
declare war. But Sir Edward Grey said that if these concessions 
had not been granted neutrals would have declared war. More- 
over, to grant concessions, other considerations apart, is a policy 
of weakness. And it is precisely that quality which distinguishes 
the policy of Sir Edward Grey. Will any one be so bold as to 
assert that between allowing neutrals to import a reasonable 
quantity of goods and allowing them to feed the entire German 
army there is not an immense margin which a resolute, intelligent, 
and far-seeing statesman would not abolish ? 

In the meantime the situation is that one supreme weapon of 
the Fleet has not been used and is not to be used. Supplies, in 
greater or in less quantity, are to be permitted to pass into 
Germany. What of the other weapon of the Fleet, which consists 
in sheer fighting ability ? 

The recent desperate irruption of Mr. (now Colonel) Churchill 
drew from Mr. Balfour the declaration that the Fleet was numeri- 
cally stronger now than it was at the beginning of the war. But 
the First Lord made no comparison between the numerical force 
of the British Fleet and the numerical force of the German Fleet. 
There is, in fact, no available evidence outside the Admiralty 
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upon which a comparison may be based. More than one writer 
on naval affairs has published statistics. One demonstrates that 
the strength of Germany in capital ships may have greatly 
increased ; another shows that the strength of the British Fleet 
in capital ships, compared with the German strength, is con- 
siderable. These figures, if they are correct, should not have 
been published. If they are incorrect, their publication is mis- 
leading, and is likely, on the one hand, to alarm the country, and 
on the other, to suggest a false security. 

There does undoubtedly exist an uneasy feeling that there are 
delays in the shipbuilding programme. That the combined 
activities of Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher, when they were 
members of the Board of Admiralty, resulted in some confusion 
and waste, Mr. Balfour categorically stated. That the ship- 
building industry alone should have escaped the loss and dis- 
organization involved in the recruiting arrangements of the 
Government and the general lack of discipline among skilled 
and unskilled labour appears extremely improbable. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty recently stated that for 
every man engaged on naval service afloat there were three 
engaged on work connected with the Navy on shore. The men 
ashore are paid five and six and ten times as much as the men 
at sea; they work in comparative comfort; and they are not 
exposed to danger. If, owing to the fault of these men, there is 
delay in shipbuilding and in the completion of repairs, the Govern- 
ment will be held responsible for any disaster that may ensue. 
Why is it that these men were not placed under discipline at the 
beginning of the war ? 

But what is even more urgent in the mind of the public is the 
position at sea. During eighteen months conditions have changed 
and developed. The Fleet at sea has attained the highest possible 
degree of proficiency in the art of the fighting seaman. The 
German fleet, in the meantime, must have suffered the deteriora- 
tion in seamanlike qualities inevitably resulting from inaction in 
harbour. If the prospect was simply the anticipation that Fleet 
would meet Fleet in a general action, we might await the issue, 
in spite of the frightful losses it would involve, with equanimity. 
But that is not the prospect. Germany, hoarding her main 
fleet, has been steadily developing subsidiary arms. Of these 
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the most formidable is the mime. The new German submarines 
are equipped to sow mines, so that a large area of sea may be 
made innavigable by unseen enemies. It has always been 
suggested, and with reason, that Germany may intend to use her 
fleet behind a screen of mines. For a long time she has used the 
mine to accomplish indiscriminate destruction. In this country, 
when Lord Fisher was First Sea Lord, the whole of the extremely 
efficient submarine mining defences were abolished, and the whole 
of the east coast was at the same time deprived of guns. German 
naval officers were then preparing those developments in mine 
warfare which we are now contemplating, and were building up 
their coast defences, which are now nearly impregnable. 

Another new element is the Zeppelin, which is used for 
scouting at sea, and from which the movements of a fleet may 
be detected from a great distance and communicated by wireless. 
This country possesses no lighter-than-air craft comparable with 
the Zeppelin. When Mr. Churchill constituted himself director 
of the air services, he considered lighter-than-air vessels to be 
unnecessary, and their construction was accordingly stopped. 

With the German method of submarine warfare we are 
familiar. It is foolish to imagine that any diplomatic protests 
on the part of neutrals will deflect the policy of Germany by the 
breadth of a hair. By the use of her submarines, Germany 
continues to inflict injury upon the carrying trade of this country 
at small cost to herself. She will so continue until the British 
Fleet has destroyed her submarines. The longer the duration of 
the war, the more serious, relatively to the whole amount of 
shipping, will be the losses inflicted by German piracy; but on 
the other hand, the more difficult it will be for Germany to build 
and to man submarines. 

The consideration of these aspects of the situation suggests 
that while nothing is certain in war, and although we are dealing 
with a crafty, formidable, and ruthless adversary, the country 
may undoubtedly set its whole confidence in the Fleet. But it 
is not enough to trust the Navy; the people on shore must make 
certain that the politicians give the Navy all it wants. 

A Nava. CoRRESPONDENT 


INDIA 
LORD HARDINGE’S VICEROYALTY 


At the beginning of this month, if all goes well, Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst will have looked for the last time upon the begin- 
nings of the new Imperial city of Delhi which it has been his 
privilege to found, and will have made his last journey through 
India to Bombay. He will greet the Viceroy-designate, Lord 
Chelmsford, and will hold with him that three or four hours’ 
private conversation to which all India invariably yearns to 
listen when Viceroys come and go. He will make his last progress 
through the City of Palaces and Palms, escorted by cavalry and 
guns along streets lined with troops. He will take leave of the 
princes and chiefs, and of his own colleagues, beneath the stately 
arch on the Apollo Bunder which the King-Emperor commanded 
to be erected as the real Gate of India. He will pass out of 
Bombay Harbour while the batteries roar their final salute; and 
then, when the glory has departed, and the long, long strain of 
years is over, he will be left with a vista of stirring and poignant 
memories, and will know that for him the world can never be quite 
the same again. The worst of having been Viceroy of India is that 
the rest of one’s life must seem one interminable anti-climax. 
Very few Viceroys have ever left India without being deeply 
conscious that their vivid experience has been shot with a melan- 
choly tinge. Lord Hardinge has found in India more than the 
ordinary share of private and personal grief. He has lost, while 
in India, the devoted wife and helpmate who stood so bravely 
and calmly by his side on that terrible day when they both 
narrowly escaped instant death in the streets of Delhi. The 
memory of the late Lady Hardinge will be preserved for India 
in the Medical College and Hospital for Women, with a training- 
school for nurses attached, which was opened at Delhi in February 
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last. She planned the institution, collected the funds for its 
establishment, and laid the foundation-stone; and it appro- 
priately bears her name. More recently Lord Hardinge lost in 
the war his eldest son, who was a lieutenant in the 15th Hussars, 
and was killed in France after he had received the D.S.O. 

The story of the attempt to assassinate Lord Hardinge on 
December 23, 1912, is familiar, and the people of India know 
how stoically he endured the intense suffering caused by his 
severe injuries. His escape was miraculous. The unknown 
person who threw the bomb aimed accurately enough, but forgot 
one small detail. He forgot, it is supposed, to allow for the 
forward movement of the Viceregal elephant during the time the 
missile was flying through the air. The bomb therefore struck 
the handle of the State umbrella which was being held over their 
Excellencies by attendants standing behind. Before lapsing into 
unconsciousness, Lord Hardinge gave instructions that the 
Durbar he was about to hold in the Diwan-i-Am should not be 
abandoned ; he refused to go to England for his convalescence, 
as he might well have claimed to do; and when he entered the 
Legislative Council Chamber a month later, almost his first public 
words were “ to assure India that this incident will in no sense 
influence my attitude.” He said firmly and clearly: “I will 
pursue without faltering the same policy in the future as during 
the past two years, and I will not waver a hair’s breadth from 
that course.” The outrage had already produced an extra- 
ordinary outburst of sympathy with the stricken Viceroy from 
every part of the land, and from every class ; but India had also 
wondered whether the crime might not have the effect of diminish- 
ing his spirit of toleration. For a time the country feared that 
harsh measures might be adopted. From the moment Lord 
Hardinge made his just and courageous declaration in the Council 
Chamber after his recovery, he enjoyed a popularity among the 
people of India which never declined for a moment. 

Throughout his Viceroyalty, Lord Hardinge had to confront 
abnormal conditions. He never for a single month knew the 
ordered and equable task of such Viceroys as Lord Lansdowne 
or Lord Dufferin, who ruled India in a comparatively placid era 
which seems to have passed for ever. When he entered upon 
his duties, it had been announced that the King-Emperor was 
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to visit his Indian Empire a year later, and his first twelve months 
of office were largely occupied with preparations for the Imperial 
visit. During that first twelve months, moreover, he had to 
carry the carefully guarded secret of the intended change of 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi, which involved an immense 
amount of hidden work and veiled anxiety. The manner in 
which the change was decided on was never made public, and 
will probably not be known for many years, if ever. I have heard 
it said, though I have no knowledge on the point, that the proposal 
was tentatively discussed before Lord Hardinge left England. 
Whether that is so or not, I can truly say that the decision to 
change the capital is, in my experience, the only great secret 
which never leaked out in advance in India. That the partition 
of Bengal was to be modified or reversed was rumoured in the 
Imperial Durbar Camp for two or three days before the actual 
Durbar was held. The late Nawab of Dacca came to me with 
tears streaming down his face at least a couple of days before. 
He had heard, he said, that the partition was to be undone. 
I did not believe it, and told him so; but neither he nor any one 
else ever dreamed that Delhi was to be made the capital. For 
reasons which seemed imperative, I was informed of - the 
Imperial resolve late on the night before the Durbar; and I 
can truly say that I was never more astonished in my life. Perhaps 
a dozen others were, for similar reasons, secretly told an hour 
before the Durbar began; but when the King-Emperor made 
his dramatic announcement to the great Assemblage, it was to 
all but a mere handful of people undoubtedly the most tremendous 
surprise that modern India has ever known. Every one had been 
saying that His Majesty should mark his unprecedented Durbar 
by some big thing. The decision he announced was bigger than 
any one had thought possible. At first it struck the multitude 
dumb. This may be said of it, that it breathed the spirit of Asia. 
Only the greatest Emperor of the East could have placidly 
announced that he proposed to shift his Indian capital a distance 
of a thousand miles. Calcutta loudly protested at first, but to 
the rest of India it seemed a highly Imperial act. The lapse of 
time has shown that the change has brought certain advantages ; 
and though I ventured to recite various manifest objections on my 
return to England, and though I think some of these objections 
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remain valid, I should not be disposed to revive them now. On 
the other hand, the definite benefit derived from the removal 
of the winter station of the Government from the contentious 
atmosphere of Bengal increases as the years pass. 

To Lord Hardinge the change of capital meant heavy addi- 
tional labours which continued throughout the remainder of 
his Viceroyalty. The King-Emperor had decreed a new capital, 
but the Viceroy had to make it. The revised estimate of the 
cost amounted to about six million pounds, and probably about 
a million has been expended up to the present time. Eminent 
English architects and town-planners were brought out from 
England, and the work has been steadily pushed forward; but 
it will probably be some years, perhaps many years, before the 
new Delhi will be completed, for the war has checked progress. 
Once the Imperial order was given, however, it was instantly 
fulfilled to this extent, that from 1912 Calcutta ceased to be the 
winter head-quarters of the Government of India. Delhi was 
made the centre of a small new province, and next winter the 
various Departments migrated thither from Simla. The solace 
to the Nationalist Party in Bengal was that the “ partition’ was 
“rearranged.” Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur were consti- 
tuted a new province under a Lieutenant-Governor; the Chief 
Commissionership of Assam was restored; and Eastern Bengal 
was reunited with Old Bengal under a Governor residing chiefly 
at Calcutta. The first Governor of the new Presidency of Bengal 
was Lord Carmichael, who still holds the office. Personally I 
shall never cease to deplore the decision which handed back the 
control of the vast neglected areas of Eastern Bengal to distant 
Calcutta. I saw the province of Eastern Bengal in the making, 
and still hold that a beneficent work was unwisely abandoned. 
The great rivers formed a natural division which should have 
been retained. Bengal is not more peaceful to-day than it was 
ten years ago, and political crime is as rife as ever. The only 
difference is that a grievance which was always imaginary has 
been removed. But while recording this view, I shall not rake 
further amid the embers of an old controversy. For good or ill, 
the map of India has been sufficiently carved about for this 
generation. 

In addition to the new capital, therefore, Lord Hardinge had 
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to supervise the creation of a great new province, as well as the 
further rearrangement of two other provinces. He had also 
to soothe the many susceptibilities which were ruffled by the 
changes, and it was characteristic of his courage and directness 
of purpose that the moment their Majesties had left India he 
paid a special visit to Eastern Bengal. All through the year 
1912 he was largely engrossed by the problems which arose in 
connexion with Delhi and the eastern provinces. At the end 
of the year came the attempt to assassinate him, which, in spite 
of his remarkably rapid recovery, naturally intensified during 
1913 the strain under which every Viceroy of India has to work. 
Lady Hardinge died on July 11, 1914, and in little more than a 
fortnight afterwards the Viceroy had to brace himself to meet 
the shock of war. 

None knew how the people of India would greet the announce- 
ment that Great Britain had been suddenly involved in the 
greatest war the world had ever known; but if the wonderful 
outburst of enthusiasm immediately manifested was both sponta- 
neous and sincere, there can be no doubt that it also owed much 
to the guidance and inspiration it derived from Lord Hardinge. 
It was a fortunate coincidence that at the outbreak of hostilities 
India possessed a Viceroy who enjoyed great personal popularity, 
and in whom the people of India reposed entire confidence. 
Even those who had hotly criticized certain of Lord Hardinge’s 
public acts during the preceding eighteen months were bound 
to admit that the deep regard in which he was held by all the 
Indian communities had proved an invaluable asset, and had 
instantly wrought a steadying effect. The war imposed intense 
anxieties upon the Government of India, and upon the Viceroy 
most of all. India was soon under the necessity of draining 
herself of a large proportion of her best troops, who were sent 
to several theatres of war. Before 1914 was over, contingents 
from India were fighting in Flanders, in Egypt, in the Aden 
Hinterland, in Mesopotamia, and in East Africa. Substantial 
forces from India participated in the whole of the land operations 
at the Dardanelles. The frontiers of India had also to be guarded, 
and during the first twelve months of the war there were several 
tribal incursions on the North-West Frontier involving minor 
military operations. They were all promptly and vigorously 
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dealt with, and in no case was it found necessary to send troops 
into the semi-independent tribal area. Whether the same 
comparative immunity from frontier troubles of a larger kind 
will continue is a matter upon which no useful opinion can be 
expressed. The best that can be said is that outward indications 
appear to betoken a continuance of tranquillity, and that the 
utmost vigilance has been and is being maintained. Lord 
Hardinge was successful in preserving the friendliest relations 
with the King of Afghanistan, who remained entirely faithful 
to his pledges, and resisted the restive inclinations of his turbulent 
subjects. The depletion of the regular forces of India was 
largely made good by the substitution of a considerable number 
of British territorial battalions, who undertook the ordinary 
garrison duties. The later developments of the Mesopotamian 
campaign were fully dealt, with in the January and March numbers 
of the National Review, and I will only reiterate here my conviction 
that when the responsibility for the unfortunate attempt last 
autumn to reach Bagdad is publicly assessed, the fault will not 
be found to lie at the doors of the Government of India. 

The war brought many anxious complications in Southern 
Persia, which were palliated so far as was possible, though active 
measures in the interior were precluded owing to the heavy drain 
on our forceselsewhere. It also brought innumerable perplexities 
within the borders of India, although the internal troubles which 
arose must not be regarded as impairing the excellent impression 
produced by the eager loyalty of the bulk of the Indian commu- 
nities. When Lord Hardinge assumed office, seditious outrages 
were still prevalent, and such prominent and protracted political 
trials as the “Howrah gang case” and the “‘ Dacca conspiracy 
case’ attracted much public attention. The visit of the King- 
Emperor seemed to exercise a soothing effect upon the whole 
country, including even the secretly disaffected, and during the 
whole of the year 1912 India was exceptionally quiet. After 
the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, sedition revived in Bengal and 
spread once more to the Punjab. LEarly in 1913 an extensive 
conspiracy, which had its headquarters in Lahore and Delhi, 
was discovered. Many arrests were made, and the subsequent 
prosecutions grew into the most sensational political trial yet 
known in India. Though no public allegation to that effect was 
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ever made, there can be little doubt that some of the Delhi 
conspirators had been associated with the attempt to assassinate 
the Viceroy. 

The Mohammedan community was in a state of considerable 
unrest during the whole of Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty. The 
war between Italy and Turkey in 1911, and the subsequent 
Balkan wars, produced a ferment among the younger Mussul- 
mans which never afterwards subsided. The political agitation 
among the Mohammedans led incidentally to a serious riot at 
Cawnpore in August 1913, which was discussed at some length 
in the National Review for December of the same year. The 
cause of the riot was the demolition of certain outbuildings of a 
mosque for purposes of street improvement. The police fired 
on the rioters, of whom eighteen were killed and twenty-seven 
wounded. Extensive prosecutions followed, and Lord Hardinge 
paid a special visit to Cawnpore in October. He ordered struc- 
tural alterations to be made which met the complaints of the 
Mohammedans, and as an act of clemency directed that the 
criminal proceedings should be stopped. He was criticized at 
the time because he overrode the decisions of the Provincial 
Government ; but it was Lord Hardinge’s good fortune always 
to find in the undoubted results of his unconventional acts ample 
justification. His intervention at Cawnpore calmed Moslem 
excitement, and when the war came a year later no one was willing 
to say that wisdom had not been justified of her children. The 
war brought in its train a prolonged and dangerous series of 
outbreaks in the Punjab and elsewhere, largely planned and 
instigated by Indian emigrants on the Pacific coast of America. 
These outbreaks were sufficiently described in the National 
Review at the time, and need not be detailed afresh. The British 
public, absorbed in the mighty events on the Continent of Europe, 
never knew how great were the efforts made, probably at German 
instigation, to create a widespread revolt in India during the 
first year of the war; nor did they ever know how unceasingly 
and how successfully the Viceroy and his advisers strove to defeat 
these secret conspiracies and to bring the principal offenders to 
justice. In nothing is Lord Hardinge’s Administration more 
worthy of remembrance than for his firmness and restraint during 
this exceedingly critical period. 
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I have said that certain of Lord Hardinge’s public acts were 
hotly criticized in some quarters. One was his action in the 
Cawnpore riot case, already noted. Another was his blunt 
condemnation in the Legislative Council of the action of the 
House of Lords in throwing out last year his scheme for bestowing 
an Executive Council upon the United Provinces. But the 
most unusual action of his whole Viceroyalty was his famous 
speech at Madras in November 1913, in which he warmly cham- 
pioned the cause of the Indian immigrants in South Africa, and 
severely questioned the policy of the Union Government towards 
them. In the course of his speech he said : 

Recently your compatriots in South Africa have taken matters into their own 
hands by organizing what is called passive resistance to laws which they consider 
invidious and unjust—an opinion which we who watch their struggles from afar 
cannot but share. They have violated, as they intended to violate, those laws, with 
full knowledge of the penalties involved, and ready with all courage and patience to 
endure those penalties. In all this they have the sympathy of India—deep and 
burning—and not only of India, but of all those who, like myself, without being 
Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people of this country. 


South Africa bitterly resented the speech; England was at 
first more than a little puzzled by it, and hardly knew what to 
say ; but his outspoken words endeared Lord Hardinge for ever 
to the people of India. If it was an indiscretion, never did an 
indiscretion bear more ample fruit. The controversy about the 
Indian immigrants in South Africa is now happily closed, but 
the warm espousal of their cause by the Viceroy brought results 
which he could not have foreseen. India felt, to a degree she 
had never felt before, that in her Viceroy she had a champion 
who would in moments of crisis speak what was in his mind 
regardless of convention. It was that speech, more than any- 
thing else, which made Indians turn with affectionate confidence 
to Lord Hardinge when the war began, and which made them 
start enthusiastic movements to plead for an extension of his 
Viceroyalty. 

The Madras speech typified the whole spirit of his Administra- 
tion. In this slight sketch, which only touches lightly a very 
few aspects of his rule, I have made no allusion to a hundred 
activities, reforms, and changes which will find record in more 
elaborate accounts of his work in India. I have said nothing 
about his great expenditure upon the development of Indian 
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education, in which he had the invaluable help and guidance of 
Sir Harcourt Butler, now Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. I have 
said nothing about his endeavours to secure for India adequate 
representation at the Imperial Conference. Next to his creation 
of the new capital of Delhi, Lord Hardinge will probably be 
remembered and revered in India largely because to the people 
he was a Viceroy who was ready to stand up for their interests 
and their rights against the Home Government, or any other 
Government, which seemed to be treating them, or their 
country, with either neglect or injustice. In this respect he 
has been unquestionably the forerunner of a new line of 
Viceroys. Whatever constitutional changes the future may 
have in store for India, we may be quite sure that the Viceroy 
and the Government of India must gradually undergo a large 
measure of emancipation from Whitehall control. They must 
be identified more exclusively with the interests of India, and 
be placed in closer contact with the people of India. Reform 
will assuredly work along some such lines. But if Lord Hardinge 
has deserved well of India, he has also deserved well of his own 


countrymen; for he leaves British rule more stable than he 
found it, and he has successfully guided the Empire of Iria 
through the most critical years it has ever known. 


ASIATICUS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROTEST FROM AUSTRALIA 
To the Editor of the National Review 


Srr,—Your November issue contains, under the heading 
“ Australians and the War, by an Australian Correspondent,” 
some statements so grossly inaccurate and, by reason of their 
inaccuracy, so misleading to British readers and so unfair to 
myself, among others, that I ask an opportunity of briefly 
referring to them. 

The author of the article commences admirably by a declara- 
tion that “a clear and sober statement from this end is extremely 
necessary.” It is to be regretted that he has so signally failed 
in both particulars. 

No unbiased Australian could, upon reading the article in 
question, come to any other conclusion than that it is an 
essentially partisan production, and that in its presentation of 
alleged facts it exceeds even the limits ordinarily assigned to 
Party controversy. | 

I shall take only two subjects dealt with, as these will suffice 
as a measure of the reliability of the whole article. 

Dealing with the duty assigned to the Australian Squadron 
in the early days of the war, your correspondent alleges that 
public opinion “was somewhat disturbed by news that the 
Australia had been withdrawn from what everybody understood 
to be her proper work of hunting down two German cruisers and 
sent off to convoy New Zealand troops to Samoa.... They 
undertook the occupation of Rabaul and German New Guinea 
at the request, as they thought, of the Imperial Government. . . . 
There is some reason now for believing that their wishes were 
misrepresented to the Admiralty by a Minister (long since out 
of office) who thought that the capture of Rabaul would bring 
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him prestige, and the Home authorities cannot be blamed for 
accepting him as the Commonwealth spokesman, but that makes 
it all the more necessary to speak straight out, and relieve a 
great Dominion of the reproach of meddling selfishly with Imperial 
War plans.” 

As the Defence Minister at the time, I wish to give a most 
emphatic denial to this. As your correspondent states, on the 
outbreak of war the Australian Squadron was placed “ absolutely 
and without reserve at the orders of the Admiralty,” and without 
a single exception or modification so far as the then Government 
was concerned, it remained under and acted solely under 
Admiralty orders, and in furtherance of the wishes and plans 
which from time to time the Imperial Government disclosed to 
the Commonwealth Government. Further, no enterprise in 
which the Squadron engaged was initiated except upon the 
clearly expressed wish of the Home authorities, and that too 
without anything even in the nature of a suggestion being sent 
from this end. Under these circumstances nothing but reckless 
partizanship or gross negligence could fashion a charge against 
any public man of “ meddling selfishly with Imperial war plans ” 
to justify a mean and petty personal ambition. 

Your correspondent is equally partisan in his eran of 
the case regarding the general election held shortly after the war 
broke out. He states that “the Labour Leaders promptly 
offered a genuine truce so that the existing Parliament should be 
duplicated without change.” First, let me say there was no 
“ existing Parliament.” The previously existing Parliament had 
been dissolved prior to the declaration of war, and there was no 
legal means by which it could be recalled to existence. In the 
next place, the statement that the truce was offered “by the 
Labour Leaders” is an inaccuracy that though clever cannot 
possibly be unintentional. The Leader of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Fisher, made no offer. The offer, such as it was, came from 
Mr. Hughes alone of those entitled to be accepted as among the 
“ Leaders” of that Party. Further, as the Hansard Reports 
show, Mr. Fisher repudiated the action of his lieutenant, declaring 
that he alone was entitled to speak for his party, and that he 
had never even been consulted on the matter, and further, that 
he took an opposite view to Mr. Hughes in regard to holding the 
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election during the war (see “ Hansard,” pp. 4197-8, date 
June 18, 1915). To describe this offer by Mr. Hughes, without 
the consent or even knowledge of his political chief, as a “ genuine 
offer made by Labour leaders” reveals a very considerable 
capacity for adapting words to the author’s ends, and though it 
is unfortunately an art too frequently practised in political 
controversy, it is a little disappointing to find it guiding the pen 
of one privileged to write for a leading British magazine. 
Yours faithfully, 
HE. D. MILLEN 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
THE SENATE, MELBOURNE. 
January 6, 1916. 


[We have necessarily had no opportunity of consulting the 
Australian Correspondent against whose statement Senator 
Millen protests, but we feel sure that the last thing he intended 
was to misrepresent the action of any Australian statesman, as 
it would be the last offence with which we should wish to be 
associated, and we regret the appearance of an ambiguous 
phrase liable to misinterpretation.—EDITOR OF THE “ NATIONAL 
REVIEW.’’] 
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